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Exhibitions. 
Re. AL ALBERT HALL. 


Sixth Annual LONDON SALON of the Allied Artists’ Asso- 
ciation. ‘The most entertaining exhibition of the year.”—Standard. 
Daily 10-6. Admission 1s. 


NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


Applications are invited pm an ASSISTANT Leunneatt IN 
EDUCATION in rl ELEMENTARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
Women). —— ryl 2 poet Special qualifications in History. 

rt from TH REGISTRAR. Applications -_ testimonials 
(twenty-five copies of each) received up to SEPTE ER1. 








0.¥ AL ACAD EM Y. 
SUMMER tang Set IN. 

et an 6 o*Saeer DAYS, 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

= Season Tickets, 5s. 











Gdurational. 
NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTIES. 





SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE, 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
SCHOOLS OF 


ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY. 


Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 
THE SESSION 1913-14 COMMENCES OCTOBER 7, 1913. 
ALL COURSES AND ppaam ARE to TO BOTH MEN 
AND WOMEN STUDEN 


In the Medical School Courses of Soaiakien are arranged to meet 

the uirements of other Universities and x Licensing Bodies. 
raduates, or persons who have passed Degree Peuminatnes of 

other Universities, may, after one year’s study er research, take a 
Master's Depree. 

SYLLABUSES, with full information as to Lecture a Laboratory 
Courses, pose. Hegalations for Degrees, Di hibiti 

and Scho! ps, will be sent on application to the “SEORETARY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY. 











GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 

Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1, 000 acres. Vet. 

Science, Smiths’ Work, Sepentes, B iding and Shooting taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. rges moderate. Get Prospectus. 





MADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (est. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, W., English and 
Foreign Governesses, Lady whys reel Teachers, Chaperones, Com- 
fons, Secretaries, Sonne, Introd for Home and Abr 
with full information, gratis 
on application poe noke or by letter), stating requirements. Office 
hours, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. Regent 3627. 








a. -_. BR Ii 2G. 
“The Beasley Treatment.”—This Book, aiving thee experience of 
one who cured hirsself after 40 year suffering, will be sent post free on 
application to the Author, W. J. KETLEY, Tarrangower, Willesden 
Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








Situations Vacant. 


G REY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BLOEMFONTEIN. 

WANTED, in FEBRUARY next, a PROFESSOR OF LATIN. 
Initia! l salary 5001. per annum, plus Toval —— a 1000. per annum. 
Candidates should not be more than 35 MeV 
should reach THE HIGH Oe hae R TOR SOUT AFRIC. 
32, Victoria Street, London, 8.W., from whom further information 
can be obtained, not later then AUGUST 7. Passage money 401. 


S': DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER. 


WANTED, MATHEMATICAL LECTURER. Salary _1501., rooms, 
and capitation fees.— Particulars from THE PRINCIPAL. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


ols Council of the Durham ee invites sootications — the 

t of LECTURER IN HISTORY in the Durham Di mn. Par- 

aes will be supplied on application to THE SEORETARY, Uni- 
versity Offices, Durham. 

















[J NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH 
ALES, BANGOR. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


ae —, invited for tee post of ASSISTANT LEUTURER 
ATHEMATICS. oueey 1 
Rostione ion testimonials whould be received not later than 
ateRD tember 13, by the undersigned, from whom further 
Saar 


obtained. 
on'go OHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
July 11, 1913. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
D MONMOUTHSHIRE 
faye PRIPATHROPAOL DEHEUDIR OYMRU A a, 

cil of the Galtegs invites applications for the 

ND DEMONSTRATOR IN ZOO ar 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Se 

whom applications with testimonials (which need not be printed) 
must be received on or before ie + 4 3 Aogeet 1913. 


, Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, July 11, 1913. 





THE VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The Council is about to paren an ASSISTANT rh bn 7 
FRENCH in succession to Dr. Mary Williams, who 

appointed to the Lectureship in French in King’s College for w omen, 
London. Stipend 1501. per annum. Sg should be sent in, 
not later than TULY 23, to THE eg pe RY OF THE SENATE, 
from whom further particulars may be ob 








Gounry OF LORD O DZ. 
The London County Council — gpalientions from persons 

desiring to have their names placed on the panels which it is con- 
templated to form in the waiiunamtianed subjects, for employment 
in the L.O. Non-Vocational Evening Institutes as occasion 
requires :— 

HISTORY. 

GEOGRAPHY. 


APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE. 
APPRECIATION OF ART. 
APPRECIATION OF MUSIC. 

CIVICS AND CITIZENSHIP. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE. 

LANGUAGES. 

NATURE STUDY. 

DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 
SCIENCE. 

Applications will also be considered from specialists desiring to 
have their rene placed on a panel toteach subjects other than those 
mentioned above. 

The lecturers will be required, where necessary, to conduct tutorial 
classes in connexion with their courses. 

The salary will be at the rate of 10s. an evening of about 2 hours, 
stud me cover the correction of the necessary home-work of the 
studen 

Applications must be on hg — forms to be obtained, with par- 
ticulars of the be sppanement y sending a stamped addressed foolsc: ap 
envelope to DUOCATIGN OFFICER, London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned by 11 a M. on WEDNESDAY. the 23rd inst. 

Every communication must be marked “6” on the eny —. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to a dis- 
qualification for eee 

JAMES BIRD, Deput a of the Council. 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 

July 17, 1913. 





FA PINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD. 


BOROUGHMUIR HIGHER GRADE SCHOOL. 


The Board invite applications for the following Assistantships in 
the above-mentioned school, viz:— 


1. MALE ASSISTANTSHIP IN ENGLISH. 
2. FEMALE ASSISTANTSHIP IN Trou AND GERMAN. 
3. FEMALE ASSISTANTSHIP IN CLASSIC 


Candidates must ee in each case the p< required in 
terms of Chapter of the Regulations of the Scotch hducation 
——— for the Training of Teachers. 

of Male Assistant, 130/., rising by 51. a year to 200/., and after 
atten years’ service under the Board a. 101. a year to 2501. 

Salary of the Female Assistants 100/., rising by 5l.a year to 1601., 
and after fifteen years’ service under the "Board by 101. a year to 2001. 

8 oe — candidates must undertake not to engage in Evening 
ic 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

Twenty-two copies of application, aoe age, experience, and 
present employment, accompanied with twenty-two sets of testi- 
monials (which will not be returned), must be lodged with the under- 
signed not later than THURSDAY, July 

JOHN STEWART. 4 8.C., Clerk to the Board. 

School Board Office, Castle Terrace, Edinburgh, 

July 15, 1913. 








OUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON- TRENT 
EDUCATION COMMITT 
LONGTON HIGH eomoet 

WANTED for September 15 SENIOR FRENCH MASTER for the 
above School. Candidates must have taught in a Secondary School, 
and preference will be PA tre to those with experience in University 
Local Examinations. ility to teach German and to take part in 
the pare Games wil! be regarded as pag ae Good 
disciplin: Cc 1502. The 
Master appointed will have the By oe ‘taking, Py addition, ‘Classes 
in the Technical School. 

Forms of application (which should be returned not later than 
JULY 26, 1913) will be seen = intending applicants on receipt 


of stamped ad address’ oe yo a7 
ORD FRE MAN, Director of Education. 
Stoke-on- trent, Jay 7” 1913. 


IRKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BIRKENHEAD INSTITUTE. 
(SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.) 

Head Master—J. SMALLPAGE, B.A. (Lond.). 
REQUIRED in SEPTEMBER, a FORM MASTER, under 30 years 
of age. Commencing omery = nee by 102. annually, subject to 

catiainctn service, to 1801. A Gr te who has had experience in 
magges = and English. Subsidiary subjects, Nature Study 


— cay of the Governors will be considered a disqualifi- 
tion 
For form of application (to be completed and returned at once 
endorsed “ Birkenhead Institute”), apply to the Secretary, Education 
rtment, Town Hall, Birkenhea 
urther information may be obtained from the Head Maste: 
ROBERT T. JONES, Becretary 














Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 








THE ATHENZXUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 10 o'clock. 








(ounty TECHNICAL AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL, WORKINGTON. 

Applications are invited for the following posts :— 

(1) ASSISTANT IN THE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, to 
deal chiefly with Electrical and Elementary Mechanical 
Subjects. Preference will be given to candidate havi 
experience or qualifications in practical Metal Work AWhitworth 
Exhibitioner). Commencing salary at the rate of 1200. pono 


(2) TEACHER OF CHEMISTRY AND METALLURGY. Preference 
given to candidate with a practical knowledge of the Iron and Steel 
Industry, and with some teaching experience. Commencing salary at 
the rate of 150l. per annum. 

(It is desired to appoint essentially practical men to each of the 
above posts. 

(3) FORM MISTRESS (trained) to take charge of a Junior Form, 
and to undertake the teaching of History and Scripture, and to be 
responsible for the organization of Games (Girls). Commencing salary 
at the rate of 1001. per annum. 

Salaries rise in accordance with the County scale, and duties 
—- in SEPTEMBER next in each c 

pplications, giving full particulars of training and experience, 
eonll er with copies of three soonniane and names of three referees, 
are to reach me not later than JULY 2 
a ia. WOOLLATT, Principal. 


CORPORATION OF LONDON. 


Applications are invited ioe the sppeintmaet of HEAD MISTRESS 
for the CITY OF LONDON 8CHO IRLS. Candidates must 
have passed the Examination for the Degree of B.A. at one of the 
Universities of the United Kingdom and Ireland, or its dependencies, 
or the Examination recognized at any of those Universities as equi- 
valent to the Examination for such pease ner On, per annum. 
rising to 5001. by increments of 201. at the discretion of the Schoo 
Committee. Particulars of the nile of the appointment, &e., 
may be obtained from Miss RENWICK, Secretary, Carmelite Street, 
Victoria Embankment, E.C., to whom all communications should be 
addressed. Applications to be sent in on or before SEPTEMBER 20. 








} ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DARTFORD HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DARTFORD. 
WANTED, in SEPTEMBER next, a MISTRESS to teach Latin, 
French, and some Junior English. Modern methods —— 4 

University Graduate desired with good Secondary School ex 
Initial salary 100/.-120l. per annum, ay to qualifications 2 roe] 
experience, rising by 71. 10s. per annum f e first two years and 
subsequently by 52. to 150l., with the possibility ot further increments. 
Forms of application and scale of salaries may be obtained from 
Mr. D. F. BROW, Technical Institute,’ Dartford. A ications should 
be returned as soon as possible to Miss A. M. BR County School 
for Girls, Dartford. Canvassing will be considered a disquali cation. 
By Order of the Committee 
FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary, Kent Education Committee. 
Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W., June 8, 1913. 








ADY PRINCIPAL for the HOME AND 
SCHOOL FOR MISSIONARIES’ DA CORTERS, Walthamstow 
Hall, Sevenoaks, REQUIRED in SEPTE R. Noncopformist. 
Graduate preferred. All round expe ae por ne stating 
qanitensns. and enclosing ope Bn 8 with testimonials and refer- 
= - 4 - spade immediately to Miss PYESMITH, Rose Cottage, 
i ill, N.W. 


QOUTHLANDS 1 TRAINING COLLEGE, 


WANTED, by the end of SEPTEMBER, a LADY as RESIDENT 
TUTOR, to teach Latin and assist in the teaching of English.—For 
_ particulars apply to THE PRINCIPAL, Southlands College, 

ttersea, 8. 








RCH ZOLOGIST, for expedition to Uppe 
Egypt, with good Archmological Wnining and exper _ 
Knowledge of Surveying and precios’ experience in Pre-historic Cave 
and other Excavations desirable.—Write full particulars of training, 
experience and qualifications, stating age and required, to 
ARCH, care of Dixon's, 195, Oxford Street, W. 


Situations Wanted. 


TALIAN GENTLEMAN, Graduate, desires 
HOLIDAY ENGAGEMENT as Tutor or Travelling Companion, 











Moderate remuneration. Highest ey —A , care of 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 1, Adelphi Terrace, Lo: on he. 
RENCHMAN _ (Teacher), ks German 
fluently, wishes HOLIDAY ENGAGE MENT as Tutor or 
Travelling from July 26 till 





14. 
Moderate’ remuperation. A 1966, Athenneme Press, 13, Bream's 


Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 





| 
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Ne vovnazier OWNERS AND DIRECTORS. 
—JOURNALIST wah, a fine record iP peponstte positions in 
London and the Provi DESIRES CHANG Conversant with 
all departments—a ive = man in every sense of the word. Fully 
qualified to — and brighten the news sheets, devise pushful 
advert revenue schemes, and make an up-to-date paper. No 
—— to colonial property.—Box 1968, Athenwum Press, 13, 
Bream's Buildings, cery Lane, London, E.C. 





ANTED, from September next by a highly | i 
ualified ‘Teacher, postas ART MASTER for Two or 
Days a ote within, a Twenty-Five Mile radius of London.— 
Apply E. R. KING, 10, Holland Road, Kensington, W. 








Miscellaneous. 
ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 


British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
testimon —A. B. 1062, Athensum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, K.C 


ACTS ABOUT POMPEI. Illustrated. Very 


Scarce; out of print. Lithograph Mason's Marks; | meg de- 
stroyed ; last eleven be a splendid « condition peeves 5 Ince 1895, 





Sales by Auction. 


Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will sete, bd AUCTION, at their House, No 13, Mop get 
Street, Strand, W. on MONDAY. Jul gi and Following Day 

Le o'clock precise ¥ OOKS a MAN RIPTS, comprising = 

prope in the aon Mr. TAUGHAN. of Brighton the Pro) y of 

IN BODEN, Bot. j the Property < & 4 BICKN L, Ksq. 


louse, near Lewes (sold by 
one of his Seen and other Properties. 
ay te viewed Friday and Saturday, July 18 and 19. Catalogues 
may be had. 








The important Collection of Coins of Charles I., formed by 
G. HAMILTON-SMITH, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.. on MO) DAY. a 21, atl cae ea by 
important COLLECTION of CO CHAR ., formed by @ 
HaMILTON SMITH. Esq., comprising 
in Gold and Silver issued at the M nts of ot persst with. Bristol, 
Chester, Exeter. London (Tower Mint), Lundy Island, Oxford, Shrews- 
bury, Weymouth, York, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








308. rough r, 218. smooth.—A pply to OWNER, Bo: 
Press, re 5, Breas ~ 's Buildings, Chancery | London, B.C. 





ISS PETHERBRIDGE has REMOVED The 
Secretarial Bureau from 52a, Conduit Street, W., to25, QUEEN 
ANNE'S GATE, 8.W. 





QTORIES FOR MOVING PICTURES. 


BEST PRICES PAID FOR CINEMATOGRAPH 
RIGHTS OF GOOD SENSATIONAL STORIES. 





E. H. Montagu, 12, Gerrard Street, London, W. 





ARE COINS and MEDALS o of all periods « and 

valued or catalogued. Sagi 
Specimens: PURCHASED at the, Best Mt MARKET PRICES 
Cash.—SPINK & 5ON, Ltd., ar yt the King, 17 and 18, 
Piccadilly. London, W: (close to Piccadilly Circus 








Type-Wiriters, Xr. 


Y PE-WRITING Bt covery description carefully 
and p Brief), 7d. per 1,000 

Du licating ompely ying. pot aby Shorthand. Cambridge Local, 
iss NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 


YPE-WRITING MSS. 7d. per 1,000. Novels. 
Carbon Copies. Testimonials. Duplicating ‘and Technical work 
Pienien § —Miss PURNELL, 6, Laurel Bank, Squires Lane, 


Tie -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate (Seeestent extoes, Girton College, Cam beidige 5 Intermediate 
London Resea’ vision, #horthand.—CAMBRIDGE 
TYPE. WRITING AGENC . 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Telephone: 2308 City. 


YPE- WRITING of every description, under 
iaciuded wied Dept, A THE NATIONAL TYPE-WRITING BUREAC, 

















UTHORS’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with ‘complete. accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies to well: 

own Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, ft. 








Me: OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
ote a Copies, 3d. References’ to well-known Authors. Oxford 
. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 


Modern Etchings, Mezzotints, and Lithographs. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
a will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, ae 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, July 22, atl o'clock 
— MODERN ETCHINGS, MEZZOTINTS, and Lith API 4 
various sources, \ inglediog a selection from the Collection of the 
Inte =" B. BACH, Esq., of Edinburgh (sold by order of the 
xecu! 4 


May be be Viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


Coins and Medals. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
IVE will SELL by AUOTION. at their House, No, 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand. W.C., on WEDNESDAY. July 23, and the censure 
Day. at 1 eet + proce, the Collection of COINS and MEDALS, 
the Property of W. DOIG, Esq., of 161, The Grove, _ ft W. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Engravings, Drawings, and Oil Paintings. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will em by auction. fat their House, No. 13, Lt ay my 

Street, Strand, W.C., TA DAY, July 24, and Following Day, 
at we precisely, ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, and OIL 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
watt BALE avoror, “at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Stran: AY, July 25, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
BOOKS and 3 MANUSOR 
May be viewed ae fuel prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Autograph Letters and Historical Documents. 


Mewuse SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

= ah he ys en their House, re 13, ——— 

DAY, July 28, at 1 o’cloc! sely, 

pn Ny AUTOGR APH LETTERS, LI TERARY. MANUSCRIPTS: 
and HISTORICAL DOCU MENTS. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Miscellaneous Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


Aposton, at a Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.°., on 
EDN AY, July 23, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, anus Thomas Gray's copy of 
Stow’s Survey of London, with script Notes in the Poet's 
hand, 2 vols., es n’s Oxonia Illustrata, Original dition, 
gente pals rea ‘occo, 1675—Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery, 2 vols.— 
bull reatine on on the Celestial Globe, 1597—Whitbourne’s New- 

oie Civil War Tracts, and a Collection of Original MB. 
ee er ‘to William II!.—Donne’s Poems, with the Portrait, 
Apperley’s Life of John Mytton, 1851, Surtees’ Analysis of the 
py BN Field, 1846, and Komford’s Hounds, 1865, and other books 
red ‘Plai hackeray’s Comic Tales and Sketches, 2 vols, 

Tedi—-Lord. Loeree s Voys ein the Mazeppa, wrapper, 1824—Sclater an 

‘homas’s k of Ante! opes, 4 vols., The Ibis, from 1861 to 1909, in 
49 vols., half —— and others on Natural a a and 


Autograph Letters—Old I Deeds on Parchment, Manor Rolls of Essex 
and Somerset, &c. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








Catalogues. 
TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE. 


New Edition, _, 48 . containing pesttoutogs and prices of 
all the best Maps uide-Books for t ravel-centres of the 
World, with Indexes "of the chief Government Surveys.—Gratis on 
ap lication. or post free from KULDWARD STANFORD, Ltd., 12, 13, 

Long Acre, London, W. 


Qt ANFORD’S 





AGG S&8 BROS, 
: 109, Strand, London, W.C. 
DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘* Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 


ERTRAM DOBELL, 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER and PUSLISEER, 
77, Charing Cross Roa dot 
Stock ‘of Old and glish Literature 


pact Poetry and the Drama—Shak rst Editions of 
} ut! hore--Manuscripta-—Illustraved Books, ‘ke. Chr a LOGUES 








BOOKS. — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most 


finder extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I ~ 4 
a special feature of ce peel any Saleable Books for others selected 
my various lists. list of 2,000 Books ae want 
fron ——_—— tak ‘3 Great Bookshop, John — Street, 
1910, new, 158.— of . 

shire, by ‘Amphlett, Rea, and new, 5s. 6d., published 2is. 





Miscell Books, including the Library of a Gentleman 
(removed re Broxbourne, Herts). 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 

AUCTION, at = Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 

WEDNESDAY, July 30, and Two Followin _ © Taye. at 1 o'clock, 

aged BOOKS, including TH RARY OF A 

EMAN, and other Pro) ete. , oa a, Books in Old 

Nish Literature, and Standard Mod: itions—also a selection 
Engiah Publications from the Library: of a Reviewer. 


1. 5 





Catal on 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
gates SP Tear, tie tent tera bd the, following 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock preci = fe 


On MONDAY, July 21, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS, the Property of the late T. H. BRYANT, Esq., 


and others. 
On MONDAY, July 21, OBJECTS OF ART, 


PORCELAIN, FAIENCE, A MOUR and ARMS. 


On WEDNESDAY, J aly 28, ENGRAVINGS, 
the Property of the late Hon. Sir REGINALD LISTER, K.C.M.G., 


"an ‘WEDNESDAY, July 23, OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE and OBJECTS OF VERTU, from various sources. 


On THURSDAY, ly, 24, PORCELAIN, 








DECORATIVE OBJECTS and FURNITURE, the y of the 
late Hon. Sir REGINALD “LISTER, K.C.M.G., and from various 

On FRIDAY, J July : 25, PICTURES and DRAW- 
INGS, the late HENRIETTA, DUCHESS OF 
NEWCASTLE, and others 


On FRIDAY, July 25, PORTRAIT of DAVID 
BARTLEY, Bea. MP. the Property of the Rev. GEORGE 8. L. 





Baxter Oil Prints and Etchings and Engravings by and 
after the Early Masters. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at ba Some, | #1. Leieester Square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY. or) he nutes past 1 o'clock precisely, 
BAXTER OIL P’ INTS" aa ” ENGRAVINGS, the Property of a 
GENTLEMAN, deceased, and Etchings and Engravings by and after 
he ly_Masters, including The Mill, by Rembrandt, from_the 
ry eh Chamberlain Collection, Paris, Mast, and Adam and Eve, 
y Albert Diirer. 





Engravings. 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL | by 
d AGCzION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, 
FRIDAY. July 25, at ten mina tes past 1 o'clock precisely, MODEND 
ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS, including a small Collection by 
Seymour Haden, J. M. Whistler, A. Legros, and others—Engraving 
of the Earl English and French Schools—Portraits in Mezzotint, 
mont and Stipple, including Lord Newton by C. Turner, after Raeburn, 
f, Mezzotint, a superb impression, with full margins—Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, by V. Green, an early Proof, and many others—Caricatures 
—Topography—Naval, Military, and’ Historical Scenes — Sporting 
Inci eatenand Water-Colour Drawings. 








Books and Manuscripts, including a Library removed from 
Hove, and other Properties. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square. W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, July 30, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, BOUKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the 
above Properties, comprising Library Sets of Austen, Balzac, Dickens, 
Hardy, Richardson, Stevenson, Thackeray, Maupassant, &e. —superb 
illustrated Set of Pennant’s Works, with 1930 extra Lllustrations and 
37 ginal Drawings—Annals of Sporting, 13 vols., and other Sporting 
Books—Books with Coloured Plates—Americana- Meredi 
&c., Presentation Copies—First Kditions of Gray, Goldemith, Fan 
Ainsworth, Lever, Thackeray, Iickens, Matthew Arnold, George 
a Swinburne. Oscar Wilde, _~ —Books illustrated by Rowland- 
n, @. Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, &c.—a Naval Signal Book of 1794— 
Relics of Robert Burns— Autographs of Catherine de Medicis, Condé, 
Charles [., Louis XIV., Wordsworth, Dickens, Thackeray, Liszt, and 
maby other interesting items. 





GS TEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS 
Established 1760. 
TUESDAY, July 29, at half-past 1? o'clock. 


Curiosities. 

Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL oy SRO. 
at his Rooms, 3°, King Street, Covent Gari the 
usual MISCELLANEO! s COLLECTION OF c CURIOSITIES. 

(Further particulars in next advertisement.) 


Indian and Oriental Arms and Weapons. 
WEDNESDAY, July 30, at 1 o'clock. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 

a choice COLLECTION of Gold and Silver Inlaid SRMS and 
WEAPONS from the COLLECTION of Mr. . P. MOOS, of 
Hyderabad, Deccan, India. This ollection is RAE rich in 
choice Damascened Blades and Gold and Silver Inlaid Hilts of the 
finest quality. 

On view Monda: prior and Tuesday and Wednesday mornings. 
Catalogues on application. 








Authors’ Agents. 


[us A AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are yeapened to 

der lace MSS. for early publication. work of 
all kinds widen rag h by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, W.C. 








Probident Institutions 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founaed 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0003. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, E.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lr. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary — to principals and 
assista: sh5 Be eneaged ed as vendors of News; 

IP.—Every Man or oman throughout the United 
m.. _. whether Publisher, hg rencne ag er, Employer, or 
Empl loyed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, upon pa: ment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
den and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 
251. and the Women 202. per annum each. 

The “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty 2 gy Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsven 

mn “ Francis gone provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 

man, 201., an on ‘April 6 gene pod in memory of the late John 
ae who died « on ril 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Athenew e took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole “period of Ca eae fe for the repeal of the 
various then existing “Taxes on ledge,” aud was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employes of that firm have primary 

‘ht of election to its benefits. 
he “Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 25/. per annum for 
— = on ap pe ey and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
10 «hi ay 12, 
ont that each Candi feats of ‘he Rules governing slection to all Pensions 
shall have (1) a Member of the Institu- 
oe > not | ay ate peqooting application ; (2) not less 
than ate: -five yearsof age; (3) Sh cnganea ta the sale of Newspapers for at 


least te 
RELI —Temporary relief is given in cases of dist: t 
to Members of the Institution, ul to Newsvendore or their ph 
= may be “~~ Sctieliee n . Lae bere the Institu- 
and, eu vest: ion, reliei LX awar accordance 
with the merite and req 





gone 
w. WILKIE JONKS, Secretary. 
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Shipping. 


Under Contract with H.M, Government. 
P« 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &e. 
Semin Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 
For freight and passage apply: 
P.& O. S. N. Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C.- 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., London. 














Printers. 
THENZUM PRESS..JOHN EDWARD 


IS, Printer o' Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
prepared RAN BY iT ESTIMATES for all kinds of Ba NEWS, 
and PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 








Magazines, Xr. 

NEARLY READY. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
THE VOLUME 

NUARY to JUNE, 


WITH THE 


IRD SE X, 


Price 10s. 6d. 
*,* The INDEX separately, price 6d. ; by post, 64d. 


1915, 


Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 


JONN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW 
Edited by HAROLD COX. 


THE 


No. 445. JULY, 1913. Price 63. 
| at AND THE FUTURE OF ENGLAND. By J. E. G. 
ontmorency. 


| NATIONAL INSURANCE AND NATIONAL CHARACTER. 

| AGRICULTURAL LABOUR AND RURAL HOUSING. By W.C.D. 
and C. D. Whetham. 

| THE 5 INFLOENOS OF TRADE UNIONS ON WAGES. Bs A. A. 

| THE COMMON PEOPLE OF THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 

| By Stephen Gaselee 

| TRANSLATION AND FABAIBRAGE. By the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Cromer, 0.M. G.C.B. G.C. 

| GREEK PROSE ROMANCES. —% . Prothero, M.V.0. 


| THE SHORT STORY IN FRENCH LITERATURE, 1300-1900. By 
| Una A. Taylor. 


| MATTHEW PRIOR: DIPLOMATIST AND POET. By E. 8. Roscoe. 
NIETZSCHE THE MAN. By Herman Scheffauer. 

CURRENT LITERATURE. By Walter de la Mare. 

THE COMING AMERICAN TARIFF. By Edward Stanwood. 
THE GERMAN AND FRENCH ARMY BILLS. 

THE LLOYD GEORGIAN LAND TAXES. By the Editor. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


HE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. LL.D. Litt.D., 


Keeper of the Archives of the University of Oxford, and Fellow of 
len College. 


Price 5s 
Articles. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON LAWS. By H. W.C. Davis. 
THE ARAB OCCUPATION OF CRETE. By E. W. Brooks 


THE PUBLICATION OF GREAT CHARTERS BY THE 
ENGLISH KINGS. By the Editor. 


THE TRADING PRIVILEGES OF THE ROYAL BURGHS OF 
SCOTLAND. I. By Miss Theodora Keith. 


THE ESTATES OF PONTOISE. By Prof. Paul Van Dyke 
THE OLD SEPOY OFFICER. II. By8. Charles Hill. 
Notes and Documents. 





JULY, 1913. 


Prof. Haskins 


THE TAXES UPON MOVABLES OF THE REIGN OF 
EDWARD I. By Prof. Willard. 


THE DEBTORS OF WILLIAM CADE. By J. H. Round, LL.D 
SIX LETTERS OF CARDINAL POLE. Bs F. J. Routledge. 


THE LORDS JOURNALS FOR APRIL AND MAY, 1559. By 
Miss E. Jeffries Davis. 


A a OF SIR ROBERT PEEL, 13:7. By Prof. Alfred 
rp. 
Reviews of Books. Short Notices. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 














KEEP WELL 


ALL SUMMER. 


When hot weather is followed by a poor appetite, 
impaired digestion, impure blood, skin eruptions, 
and feverish conditions of the system, TAKE 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its 


action is quick and thorough. 


It clears the intestines, rouses 


the torpid liver to new life, stimulates the mucous membrane 
to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole 
digestive tract. 
Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house, 
and in your travelling bag. 


It is effective in the early stage of 


Diarrhea by assisting in the removal 


of irritating causes. 
It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, 5S.E. 


SOLD BY 


ammeanaentate AND —— EVERYWHERE. 


NEXT WEEKS ‘ATHENZUM will contain 
Reviews of TRAVELS IN THE PYRENEES, 


by V. C. SCOTT OCONNOR ; 
NATIONAL ARBITRATION 


and INTER- 


THE GREEKS, by MARCUS NIEBUHR 


TOD. 


ADELARD OF BATH AND HENRY PLANTAGENET. By 
| 


AMONGST 


-| MR. 
FOR HOLIDAY READING. 








NASH’S NEW BOOKS 





FOR LOVERS OF OLD ENGLAND 
READY TO-DAY. With Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


QUIET ROADS AND 
SLEEPY VILLAGES 


y ALLAN FEA 
Author of * Old-World Places,’ &c. 

Mr. Allan Fea’s new book is one of compelling appeal. 
It is delightful to wander, even in spirit, amon eafy 
lanes: to see thatched roofs and dim-discove' spires 
(and hear their simple bell); to feel the wind on the heath, 
and to listen to the sound of falling waters. 


Two Little Books for those who like to get away 
from main travelled roads. 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF 
YORKSHIRE 


| J. S. FLETCHER 
Author of ‘ Picturesque Yorkshire,’ &c. 


302 pages, with Road Map. Cloth, price ls, net. 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF 
CORNWALL 


By C. A. DAWSON-SCOTT 


215 pages, with Road Map. Cloth, price 1s, net. 


A GIGANTIC SUCCESS 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. net. 


MY PAST 


By the COUNTESS MARIE LARISCH, 
Niece of the late Empress Elizabeth of Austria 
and Daughter of Duke Ludwig of Bavaria. 

No book published this year is being so widely read as 
‘My Past.’ It has never stopped selling since the day of 
publication, when Society was amused by hearing that the 
Daily Mail, in a conspicuous notice of the work, had 
implied that it knew more about the Austrian Court than 
did Countess Larisch, and then proceeded to inform its 
readers that the Archduke John (the ae Archduke) 
was a brother of the Crown Prince Rudolph. There have 
been many misstatements about the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, whose only son died in 1889, but this was the most 
astounding of them all. 


A REAL DETECTIVE STORY 
READY TO-DAY. Price 6s. 


THE GRELL MYSTERY 


By FRANK FROEST 
Late Superintendent Criminal Investigation Department, 
Scotland Yard. 


Some readers will think that Mr. Frank Froest should be 
severely reprimanded for writing a story so baffling and so 
engrossing as ‘The Grell Mystery,’ for if we take it up 
things that matter must wait until we have found out 
what really happened at the house in Grosvenor Gardens. 


MR. FLETCHER’S NEW YORKSHIRE NOVEL 
READY TO-DAY. Price 6s 


PERRIS OF THE CHERRY-TREES 


By J. 8S. FLETCHER 
Author of ‘ The li est Moon,’ * The Town of Crooked 
Ways,’ &. 
Mr. Fletcher is the literary lord of the land of broad 
acres, and ‘ Perris of the eae -Trees’ is one of the best 


of his many tine novels. The Cherry-Trees is the name of 
a farm. 


A POWERFUL NOVEL OF MILITARY LIFE 
IN INDIA 
READY JULY 29. Price 6s. 


RAVEN, V.C. 


By CORALIE STANTON and HEATH HOSKEN 


This novel is likely to rival in popularity ‘The Broken 
Road,’ by A. E. W. Mason. 


In Great Demand. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT WOMAN (Second 
Edition, 7s. Gd. net), by Mrs. Watrer 
GALLICHAN, and Lapy TrovusripGe’s Society 
Novel, THE UNGUARDED HOUR (6s.), 
are still being widely read. 





EVELEIGH NASH, 
36, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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Macmillan’s List. 


MR. BRYCE’S NEW BOOK. 
University and Historical 


Addresses. _ Delivered during a 
Residence in the United States as 
Ambassador of Great Britain. By the 
Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, 0O.M. 
Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

Daily News.—‘‘The selection of these 
addresses explains in some measure the 
remarkable influence of Mr. Bryce. They 
reveal that breadth of sympathy and vitality 
of mind which are his conspicuous merits...... 
No matter what the subject may be it imme- 
diately became living and suggestive.” 


GAY & HANCOCK’S LIST 








NEW 6- NOVELS. 


A Prisoner in Fairyland. 
(The book that ‘‘Uncle Paul” wrote.) By 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author 
of ‘Jimbo,’ &c. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

Spectator. —‘‘ This remarkable book...... 

Mr. Blackwood has written a romance of 

unfaltering beauty. The streak of genius 

in it is unmistakable. It has the madness 
of dreams, the wildness, and the largeness. 

In Mr. Kipling’s words, the author has 

splashed at a ten-league canvas with brushes 

of comets’ hair.” 


The Inside of the Cup. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author 
of. ‘Richard Carvel,’ &c. Extra crown 
Svo, 6s. 

Truth. — ** This brilliant novel......In a 
word, ‘ The Inside of the Cup’ is a sign of 
the times, and a book for the times which 
every one should read.” 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 


Father Ralph. By GERALD 
O'DONOVAN. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 





Travers’ Golf Book. By 
JEROME D. TRAVERS, Amateur 
Champion of the United States, 1907, 
1908, and 1912. With 48 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

Golfing.—‘‘ A very notable addition to the 

— library...... ts whole get-up is admir- 

able. 





The Influence of Monarchs. 
Steps in a New Science of History. By 
FREDERICK A. WOODS, M.D. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





Economics of Business. By 
NORRIS A. BRISCO, Ph.D. F.R.H.S., 
Fellow of the Royal Economic Society, 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 





THE EVERSLEY SERIES 


Globe 8vo, cloth, 4s. net per volume. 
Contains 174 Volumes, among which are 


orks by 
SHAKESPEARE, CHAS. KINGSLEY, 
10 vols. 11 vols. 
LAMB, 7 vols. MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
WORDSWORTH, 8 vols. 
10 vols. EMERSON, 6 vols. 


a ne HUXLEY, 12 vols. 

vo! separately). 

yo , '; | DEAN CHURCH, 10 vols. 
Author, and Edited by | JOHN MORLEY, 14vols. 


HALLAM, LORD TENNY-| sig JOHN SEELEY, 
SON. 5 vols. 


R. H. HUTTON, 7 vols. |EREDERIC HARRI- 

J. R. GREEN, 16 vols. SON, 2 vo 

CHAUCER, 2 vols. MILTON, 8 vols. 

GRAY, 4 vols. SIR R. JEBB, 1 vol. 

*.* Complete List sent post free on 
application. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





THE GREEN COCKATOO 
and Other Plays 
By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


Crown 8vo, 128 pp., Portrait, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 
(postage 3d.) 
Three Little Masterpieces. 
The Green Cockatoo. The Mate. 
Paracelsus. 

“The kind of play for which such adjectives as subtle 
and brilliant seem specially designed....a first-rate trans- 

lation and idiomatic in the right place.”—Daily Graphic. 


** Abl d d *_«, 





‘Rarely has a dramatist exhibited so masterly a gift of 
saying just enough, and not too much; of probing fully, 
yet not going down to the bed-rock of bitterness; of 
making us aware of the tragic issues without insisting on 
them, and investing some of the gloomiest of all possible 
scenes with an unfailing sense of humour.. admirably 
translated into English....a very interesting introduction.” 
—Mr. W. L. COURTNEY in a 14 column review in the Daily 
Telegraph. 


GERHART HAUPTMANN 
His Life and Work 
By KARL HOLL, Ph.D. 
Lecturer in German in the University of Liverpool. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 136, Portrait, _ gilt, 2s. @d. net 
e 3d.). 
A critical yet popular monograph on the life and work 
of the great German dramatist. 
As the first English handbook on the subject it should 
supply a long-felt want. 
1 peace brief but enlighteued study of the dramatist and 
novelist. 





‘anchester Guardian.—“ Few books of its size contain so much of 
the wisdom of the last half century, or put that wisdom in a form so 
lucid to the general reader.” 


THE SONG OF THE EVENING 
STARS 


By ANNA MATHEWSON. 
With 14 Caricatures by SIGNOR CARUSO. 3s, 6d. net 
(postage 2d.). 
Atheneum.—* Signor Caruso’s caricatures of his musical con- 
temporaries are delightful.” 
Evening Standard —‘' Sparkling verse and clever caricatures make 
a most enjoyable book.” 


GAY’S SHILLING LIBRARY.—No. 9. 


SEEING FRANCE WITH UNCLE 
JOHN 








a ANNE WARNER. 
Profusely illustrated by M. W. PRESTON. 
Crown 8vo, 320 pp., cloth, 1s. net (postage 3d.). 
Yorkshire Post.—‘* Not since Jerome's story of ‘Three Men in a 
* published years ago, do we remember a more 





* some 

amusing tale of travel.” 

Daily een Posies with rare humour....The illustra- 
an 


tions are 
‘Ath fidentiy be led to adm of 











—* it 
Jerome K. Jerome.” 
ASTUDY OF GREATNESS IN MEN 


By J. N. LARNED. 
1. NAPOLEON. IL CROMWELL. III. WASHINGTON. 
IV. LINCOLN. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 312, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 
Birmingham Daily Post.—‘ A thoughtful examination of the quali- 
ties that go to the making of a great man.” 


MAKING THE MOST OF 
OURSELVES 


By CALVIN DILL WILSON, 
Size 7} in. by 43 in., pp. 300, i’ gilt, 2s, 6d. net 


(postage 3d. 
A Series of Charming Talks for young people. 


1,500 MILES ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 280, 24 Full-Page Illustrations, cloth gilt, 


6s. net (postage 4d.). 
THE LOG OF THE “EASY WAY” 
By JOHN L. MATHEWS. 
This book is the description of five months’ thrilling 
experiences on a houseboat while drifting down the Missis- 
sippi from Chicago to New Orleans. 


SOME OLD FLEMISH TOWNS 
Written and Illustrated by 
GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. 

Size 10in. ks 6hin., 336 es, with 5 Coloured and 30 
Half-Tone Full-Page Plates, cloth gilt, with artistic desigas, 
gilt top, boxed, 18s, net (postage 6d.). 

Standard.—“ His sketches of quaint hitect the i 

hurches and belfries, the hdtels de ville, &c., are admirable.” 
THE MOST VALUABLE RECENT PUBLICATION ON 
MEXICO. 


MEXICO: a Guide Book 


By T. PHILIP TERRY. 
Size 6) in. wy 4}in. (uniform with ‘Baedeker’), pp. 824, 
26 Maps and Plans, limp cloth, 12s, net. 

The author's long residence and intimate knowledge of 
Mexico and its people, its products and its aeneee is 
reflected in every page of the book. Itis a painstaking 
trustworthy, studiously dispassionate analysis an 
description of the Mexico of to-day. 


London: GAY & HANCOCK, Lztp., 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





























J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD. 
BROWNING’S SORDELLO 


Being the Text of the Poem, 
with Introductions, Notes, and Index by the Rev. 
ARTHUR JAMES WHYTE, M.A., 
Clough Memorial Prizeman, Gold Medallist 
and Senior Moderator in History in the University 
of Dublin. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘‘With Mr. Whyte’s very 
useful commentary for reference, the reader may 
comfortably tackle a poem whose difficulties are 
many, but whose rewards are many more.” 


SWINBURNE: An Estimate 
By JOHN DRINKWATER. 
Small demy 8vo, 5s, net. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ From beginning to end of this delicate 
and charming volume passages will be found which will 
reward a reader even though he may have been familiar 


? 





with his Swinburne for forty years.’ 


FRANCE TO-DAY: 


Its Religious Orientation. 
By PAUL SABATIER. 
Translated by HENRY BRYAN BINNS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


DREAMS AND THE WAY OF 
DREAMS 


By R. L. HINE. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Manchester Courier.—-‘‘Mr. Hine has accomplished his 
object, and written a book of real literary merit. Every 
reader with imagination will find something to give him 
pleasure in these pages.” 


LONDON’S UNDERWORLD 


By THOMAS HOLMES. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Standard.—‘‘It is good that rare men like Mr. 
Holmes exist, for there are not many of us who 
could spend a long lifetime amongst the human 
wrecks of the underworld and still retain any 
confidence or hope in human nature. This isa 
book that will make people think, and, ina way 
it ought to make us hopeful.” 


INTERESTING FICTION 


ROSALIND 
IN ARDEN 





By H.B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
ATHEN£UM. 
** It has indeed a touch of the sublime... Rosa 


lind is a delightful creation.” 


*"TWIXT LAND AND SEA 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


THE LOST MAMELUKE 
DAVID M. BEDDOE 

THE CHARMING OF 

ESTERCEL GRACE RHYS 


DAISY DARLEY W. P. RYAN 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
MISS GREGORY 


PERCEVAL GIBBON 
PRICE Gs. each. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Lrp., 
137, Aldine House, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Papers relating to the Loss of Minorca 


in 1756. Edited by Capt. H. W. 
Richmond, R.N. (Navy Records 
Society.) 


Berore Macaulay’s time and since, it was, 
and has been, the firm belief of Admiral 
Byng’s family, friends, and the ignorant 
public that the death sentence executed 
on him was a “judicial murder,” al- 
though it is perfectly well known by 


every one who has studied the question 


that the sentence was pronounced for 
a purely naval offence, by a court of 
naval officers whose prejudice—if there 
was any—was in Byng’s favour. To 
pronounce such a sentence on a brother 
officer of the highest rank was an exceed- 
ingly painful duty to every member of 
the Court, and one from which he would 
most gladly have escaped; but as the 
Article under which Byng was found 
guilty “‘ positively prescribes Death, with- 
out any alternative left to the Discretion 
of the Court,” the Court, having found 
him guilty, were obliged so to sentence 
him, with the sole alleviation of re- 
commending him to mercy. But the 
long and painful discussion in and out 
of Parliament which followed brought 
out the fact that the only reason for the 
recommendation was the idea that it 
was a monstrous, unheard-of thing to 
inflict the extreme sentence on an ad- 
miral. Unheard-of it certainly was; 


for the statute, far from being—as is 
often said—quasi-obsolete, was barely 
eight years old, and had been passed and 





made absolute because it had been found 
during the previous war that the courts 
were apt to consider some such censure 
as ‘Don’t do it again” an adequate 
punishment for what the public con- 
sidered a very gross offence. Had some 
earlier delinquent received a proper doom, 
Byng might—in Voltairian phrase— 
have been encouraged ; he might possibly 
not have offended, and probably he 
would not have been met by the Draco- 
nian statute. 

The technical guilt of Byng, which, from 
the time of Horace Walpole down to the 
present, laymen have seemed unable to 
appreciate, is what Capt. Richmond has 
very clearly set forth in his Introduction 
to the ‘ Papers relating to the Loss of Min- 
orca, and he shows that the conduct 
for which Byng was condemned might 
have been exactly forecast by any one 
at all cognizant of the details of his 
previous service. There can be no real 
doubt that the sentence was legal, just, 
and necessary; the only point about 
which any question can arise is whether, 
in despite of the recommendation to 
mercy, that sentence ought to have been 
executed. The present writer would 
incline to the opinion that, as the statute 
ordering the sentence had been so lately 
passed, as this was the first time on which 
it had come into operation, and as there 
was no valid reason for the recommenda- 
tion, the giving effect to it would have 
been a suspension of the statute such 
as had been categorically condemned 
and forbidden by the Bill of Rights. 
At the same time, it is quite possible 
that the Government would have inclined 
to mercy, and have so advised the King, 
if it had not feared an unfavourable 
investigation into its own conduct. Capt. 
Richmond goes, perhaps, too far in saying 
that Byng was made “the scapegoat ”’ 
for the Administration, but he shows 
pretty conclusively that the Administra- 
tion’s blunders and delays were the effec- 
tive cause of the loss of the island fortress. 
These may have been, probably were, 
errors of judgment, but the public was 
greatly enraged, and demanded a victim. 

It ought to be borne in mind—though 
it was not at the time, or indeed, later— 
that Byng was not tried for the loss of 
Minorca. Neither in the charge nor in 
the sentence is there one word suggesting 
it; and the two questions, Byng’s failure 
in his duty as a naval officer and the 
loss of the fortress, though nearly 
related, are in many respects quite dis- 
tinct. So considering them, Capt. Rich- 
mond has decided, after a careful and 
technically thorough examination of the 
evidence, that “‘ the prime reason for the 
loss of Minorca lay in the inaction of 
the Administration in not sending relief 
sooner or in greater strength.” The 
Government were fully alive to the pos- 
sible dangers of the situation, and pre- 
pared an elaborate reply to the charges 
which might be brought against their 
shortcomings. It is this, which might 
almost be called a brief for the defence, 
that Mr. Perrin, the Admiralty librarian 
and now secretary of the Navy Records 





Society, recently found and brought to 
the knowledge of Capt. Richmond, who 
has reproduced it in this volume, with a 
critical examination, summed up in the 
Introduction in the words just quoted. 
At the time, the Duke of Newcastle had 
a large and dependent majority in the 
House of Commons; but, independent 
of that, the several ‘points put forward 
in this “ brief” might, and probably 
would, have carried conviction to a body 
of laymen, which has never shown any 
difficulty in believi ing that if an enemy 
wishes to invade this country, and 
musters an army for the purpose, it 
has only to march it in, without any very 
special preparation of means; and it 
clearly appears that such an army was 
collected, or at least that our Govern- 
ment believed that it w as, and would have 
had no difficulty in proving it to the 
public. As to the shipping necessary to 
bring the army over and to guard it on 
its passage — in the eye of the public, 
French shipping was no more necessary 
then than German shipping is now 

and there would have been the same 
outcry then about sending ships out 
of the Channel as there would be now 
at sending them out of the North Sea 
and its immediate neighbourhood. 

This purely popular and ill-conceived 
notion ought not to have misled the 
judgment of Anson; but Anson, with 
undeniable merits of a high order as a 
naval officer and an administrator, was 
no politician, and would seem to have 
been merely the tool of his political chief, 
who, again, was almost certainly guided 
by his knowledge of the popular feeling. 
For there is no doubt that the French 
in 1755-6 made a loud pretence of invasion 
of this country, and the evidence in the 


Government “ brief,” till it is analyzed 
by an expert, shows that they made 
sufficient preparation to mislead the 


ignorant and half-informed. In the same 
way, the pretences at invasion which 
were made in the beginning of last cen- 
tury misled the country at large to such 
an extent that the time has been spoken 
of as ‘‘The Great Terror,” and that 
though the responsible naval officers 
scouted the idea. What was known was 
that the French Emperor had assembled 
a large army at Boulogne; what was 
popularly believed in England was that 
this army could be embarked and leave 
the French coast in some two or three 
hours; the opinion of the English experts 
—St. Vincent, Nelson, Keith, Pellew, 
Barham—was, however, that it could not 
be embarked in less than six tides, 7.e.. 
three days. The terror of 1755-6 was of 
the same character, and Newcastle and 
his satellites knew that any apparent 
lessening of the precautions against the 
threat might sweep them and their party 
into political ruin. 

For the first time the evidence on 
which the defence was founded has been 
made public; for the first time it has 
been examined in detail by a man capable 
of doing it, with the resulting judgment 
as stated above, and the opinion that if 
the public had known and understood 
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it, Byng or no Byng, Newcastle would 
have been impeached, though he might 
have escaped the block, which, in the 
good old days, was the usual sequel. To 
Capt. Richmond and the Navy Records 
Society we owe a great debt of thanks 
for the excellent and complete examina- 
tion of this vexed question which they 
have put before us. 








Poetical Works of William Drummond of 
Hawthornden, with * A Cypresse Grove.’ 
Edited by L. E. Kastner. 2 vols. 
(Manchester University Press.) 


THE warm thanks of all lovers of English 
poetry are due to Prof. Kastner and the 
Manchester University Press for these 
two handsome volumes, in which the 
editor has given us a text of the highest 
authenticity; a bibliography which (if 
not arranged secundum artem) contains 
everything that is known of the publica- 
tion of Drummond’s works, and adds 
considerably to our knowledge of them; 
and a critical essay on the portraits of 
Drummond, copiously illustrated, which 
enables us to form some idea of the man 
as he lived. To this he has added indexes 
of first lines and a considerable body of 
notes of varying value. As for the text, 
we are especially grateful for the editor's 
use of the Hawthornden MSS., which has 
added to the body of Drummond’s poems 
a not inconsiderable number of unpub- 
lished pieces. 

Drummond was not a great poet, and 
it is his chief claim to distinction that 
Milton borrowed from him three lines, 
and was clearly influenced by the form of 
one of his songs; but he was undoubtedly 
a poet, and some of his sonnets and 
canzones will always have a place in 
anthologies of English song. His latest 
editor is a little hard on him when he 
declares that to “the most unobservant 
reader it is at once evident that his verse is 
wholly exotic.” Criticism of this kind 
betrays a certain forgetfulness of historic 
conditions. On the accession of James to 
the throne of England there was through- 
out Scotland a sudden conscious feeling of 
unity with this country—a desire to merge 
old enmities in the new kingdom of Great 
Britain, felt by king and people alike, 
which was only destroyed by the dogged 
refusal of the English people to recognize 
the equality of Scotland or consent to a 
legal union with it. During the first half 
of James I.’s reign a Scotsman could write 
in the literary language of Great Britain 
without forfeiting any claim to his nation- 
ality, in a way that was impossible to him 
later, and we might retort that it is an 
unobservant reader who fails to recognize 
the strength of the poet’s patriotism. 

Prof. Kastner's contribution to the 
literary criticism of Drummond’s work is 
mainly confined to the fascinations of 
plagiarism - hunting. Many years ago 


Hallam, whose severe taste and wide 
reading hardly receive the acknowledg- 
ment from present-day readers they de- 
serve, pointed out the analogy of these 


poems with those of the sixteenth-century 
Italians, and remarked that Drummond 
would have taken a fair place among them. 
Starting from this hint, Ward, in his edition 
of the poet, showed that a number of the 
sonnets were directly inspired by Italian 
models. Prof. Kastner, with the help of 
Drummond’s library catalogue, has been 
able to show an indebtedness not only to 
Italians such as Marino and Tasso, but 
also to the French poets of the Pléiade 
and their successors — Desportes, Du 
Perron, and Passerat. 

** A full third of Drummond’s compositions 
are translations or close paraphrases, and 
betray in no uncertain manner the imitative 
temper of his Muse. The rest are best des- 
cribed as adaptations from foreign models,” 
though in many cases we do not yet know 
this as a fact. ‘ All claim to originality 
he must forgo.” 

Language of this kind — ~ betray,” 
“claim to originality,’ &c—shows that 
the editor has not approached his task 
from the point of view of poetry. By 
confining his attention to the matter of 
the poems he has missed what is the true 
originality of the poet. Drummond’s 
studied artificiality and his use of complex 
and not always very tasteful imagery 
are derived from his models; his true 
originality begins as their thoughts take 
form and order from his mind, a certain 
delicacy and uniform beauty of sentiment, 
and a gorgeous colour of language outside 
the possibilities of the more restrained 
Italian or French of the time. It is too 
much a passion among present-day editors 
to treat a work of art as a cento—a 
patchwork of ideas, to each of which it is 
their duty to tag a name. It is well to 
know the influences that have moulded 
any particular writer and period, but the 
relative importance of the matter is apt 
to be exaggerated. In this particular 
case the origin-hunt has diverted so much 
of the editor’s attention that some of the 
other notes are less than intelligent. For 
example, on the epigram— 

Charles, would yee quaile your foes, have better 


Send forth some Drakes, and keep at home the 
Ducke, 

he has gone to the dictionary and found 

that ‘‘ a drake was a species of cannon ”’ ! 

This is to treat living poetry as a dead 

thing. 

The pilgrimage from Rosslyn Chapel, 
by the banks of the Esk, to Hawthornden, 
and thence to Lasswade Church, will 
vield to the lover of poetry the true 
sources of the inspiration of Drummond. 
Here was his life, here he met and mourned 
his love, here he wrote one of the first fine 
pieces of melodious prose consecrated to 
the majesty of Death—prose which fore- 
shadows on the one side Browne, on the 
other Jeremy Taylor. His poems— adap- 
tations, if Prof. Kastner will—are at 
any rate “impregnated with a charm 
essentially his own, and clothed in a form 
well-nigh impeccable,”’ and so—renewing 
our thanks to the editor for most of what 
he has done for us — we repeat once more 
to ourselves— 

Here Damon lies. whose songs did sometime grace 





The murmuring Esk. May roses shade the place ! 





German Sea-Power : its Rise, Progress, and 
Economic Basis. By Archibald Hurd 
and Henry Castle. (John Murray.) 


A DISTINGUISHED English writer told us 
recently that, if in the course of the pre- 
sent year Germany showed no signs of 
coming to terms with us, 

“we must at once set to work and build so 
many ships that Germany dare not attack 
us, and can no longer hope to build up to 
us. It is our playing with hope that is so 
dangerous.” 

He argued that if Germany did not this 
year come forward as our friend, an Anglo- 
German war was inevitable, and that, 
this being so, the sooner war came the 
better for us. 

The book before us is written on the 
assumption that Anglo-German rivalry 
is definitely shaping the defensive 
machinery of all the peoples within the 
British Empire. Mr. Hurd and Mr. 
Castle think that we have reached the 
opening phase of a long struggle which 
will decide whether British or German 
civilization is to dominate the world. 
They give expression to the belief, enter- 
tained in many quarters, that the struggle 
will eventually be decided by naval 
conflict ; and they provide a mass of 
valuable information, accompanied by 
statistics, which will help the ordinary 
Englishman to understand what the Ger- 
man navy is, and what it may possibly 
soon be. 

The German assumption is that the 
maritime superiority of Great Britain 
may be overwhelming, but that we are 
compelled to scatter our forces, and that 
in the event of war in home waters the 
greater part of the foreign squadrons. 
would be recalled, but would not arrive 
in time ; while the German fleet, though 
smaller, can remain concentrated on the 
spot. The German Navy Department 
published not long ago a memorandum 
in which they showed what is in their 
minds, and the authors of this book have 
reprinted essential parts of this official! 
document, which says that 
“to protect Germany’s sea trade and 
colonies....there is only one means: Ger- 
many must have a battle fleet so strong 
that, even for the adversary with the greatest 
sea-power. a war against it would involve 
such dangers as to imperil his position in 
the world.” 


The paper went on to explain that even: 
if the 

** greatest naval Power [should] succeed in 
meeting us with considerable superiority 
of strength, the defeat of a strong German 
fleet would so substantially weaken the 
enemy that. in spite of a victory he might 
have obtained, his own position in the 
world would no longer be secured by an 
adequate fleet.” 

The authors have provided materia! 
which may possibly help to cheer even 
the distinguished author whom we have 
quoted, and which will certainly help 
Britons to understand the German point 
of view. The book attempts to show 
that the extension of German naval 
power is not a mere artificial expression: 
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of an intention to dominate the seas, 
and the authors argue that the growth 
of the German navy, even if it cannot 
be completely explained by the develop- 
ment of German maritime interests, is 
“at any rate not an exotic policy.” 
Englishmen who anticipate the worst 
will not be convinced that the German 
fleet is intended only for looking after 
a German mercantile marine; but the 
case made out for the Germans is one 
that deserves to be borne in mind. But, 
after all, the reasons for the building of 
the fleet are of secondary importance, 
and what matters is the present and the 
future strength of the German navy. 
That the authors do not themselves 
believe in the case made out for Germany 
is clear from their statement that * Ger- 
man naval policy has outrun Germany’s 
present economic development, and far 
exceeds the needs of German maritime 
interests.” 


In this country people who sleep at 
night without seeing German invaders 
in their dreams often say that Germany 
cannot maintain both the strongest army 
and the biggest navy in Europe; and 
the authors deal with this statement by 
suggesting that the question whether 
Germany can bear the necessary expendi- 
ture obviously depends on whether her 
resources in men and money, and manu- 
facturing power, are sufficient. Their 
observations are supported by carefully 
compiled statistics; but in a table of 
army and navy expenditure by the 
principal Powers of the world, which 
they have extracted from the German 
naval annual, the expenditure of Great 
Britain upon her army is given as 
568,340,000 marks—which is roughly 
twenty-eight millions sterling, and this 
takes no account of the cost of our Indian 
army. If we are to have comparisons 
between the German Empire and our- 
selves, we must, in the first place, add 
en the sums spent by India and the 
Dominions and Colonies. The figures 
quoted by Mr. Hurd and Mr. Castle are, 
however, as interesting as they are useful ; 
and (even if the average of nineteen 
millions sterling a year spent in India 
is left out of account) they show that 


.in any estimate of army and navy ex- 


penditure per head of population Great 
Britain stands first, France second, and 
Germany third. They prove that, abso- 


‘lutely and relatively, Great Britain has 
been 
.country on national defence, and that 


spending more than any other 


Germany is only third in the list. The 


‘recent army scheme which has just passed 
‘the Reichstag is left out of account. It 


will have to be reckoned with, but the 
money for the German increases will not 
be spent yet, and has first got to be found. 


Germany’s painful record as a coloniz- 
ing Power is well described in a chapter 
which deals with her maritime interests ; 
and we commend to Mr. Price Collier 
(who thinks that, in the matter of mer- 
chant shipping, “Germany is treading 


-on our heels’) the figures which Messrs. 
.Hurd and Castle provide for the comfort 





of Anglo-Saxons who write as if we were 
a dying nation. 


We hope that the book will be read | 


in Germany ; and if it is digested there 
it may do some good. The authors 
have selected specimens of the con- 
tradictory arguments which Germans use, 
and they offer as a crowning example of 
German political inconsequence the argu- 
ment, frequently employed, though not 
in such crude words: ‘The increase of 
the German fleet has involved us in the 
danger of war; therefore we will dimin- 
ish that danger by increasing it further.” 


that their country is the best customer 
of Great Britain, and that we should be 
extremely foolish to quarrel with the 
people who buy most of our goods. 

In conclusion, we note the contention 
of the authors that before many genera- 
tions have elapsed Germany will out- 
strip all the ‘other purely European 
nations in wealth and energy, as she has 
already done in population, and that, 
when that day arrives, it will be impossible 
for the United Kingdom to compete 
with her in naval matters without the 
help of our colonies. 








The Song of Songs, edited as a Dramatic 
Poem. By William Walter Cannon. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


Mr. Cannon’s work on ‘The Song of 
Songs’ is decidedly bright and helpful. 

** My aim [he says modestly] has been to 
write a little book for the use of those general 
readers who would like to have some know- 
ledge of the subject, and who hardly know 
where to look for it ” ; 


but we confidently expect that his book 


will be read with profit quite as much by | 


professed students as by the general 
class of intelligent readers. The theories 
adopted are, indeed, not new, but the 


presentation is not only singularly clear | 


and fresh, but also abounds in marks 
of true scholarship and genuine critical 
research. 

If, however, the question be asked 
whether Mr. Cannon has brought us 
perceptibly nearer to a final solution of 


the various problems presented by the | 


“enigmatical text” of the Song, the 


answer, one way or the other, will, for | 


the most part, have to be given with much 
reserve. Is he, for instance, right in 
thinking that we have here to deal 
with a dramatic poem that was never 
intended to be represented on a stage ? 
In his argument against the attractive 
theories of Ewald and Renan, 
though differing in matters of detail, 
emphatically assert that it was a stage 
play, Mr. Cannon first of all pictures to 
himself ‘‘ a modern drama with acts and 
scenes, exits and entrances, stage direc- 
tions and stage effects,’ and then de- 
clares that ‘The Song of Songs’ could 
not possibly be made to fit into such 
a scheme. If we are to test the ques- 
tion, it must be not by the elaborations 








| within that limited period. 


who, | 





of modern drama, but by a primitive 
mode of stage representation (all in 
the open air, possibly), which might 
accord much better with the character 
of the poem and the scenic effects 
which here and there it seems to suggest. 
And is there not, in face of the question 
whether ‘The Song of Songs’ was a 
drama or not, something of a petitio 
principit in the statement that ‘ the 
nation of Israel from the beginning to the 
end of its career’? never ‘“‘shewed any 
inclination to dramatic composition, or 


| had any feeling or understanding for 
But what is most likely to appeal to | 
the common sense of Germans is the proof | 


stagecraft ’”’ ? 

Another highly interesting discussion 
relates to the question of date. We 
admire Mr. Cannon’s courageous deter- 
mination not to give way to the views 
of those who would class the poem with 
the latest portions of the Old Testament 
canon; but can it be said that he has 
made out a very strong case in favour 
of the conclusion ‘* that the Song was 
written somewhere between the first and 
the twelfth years of the reign of Baasha, 
914-902 B.c.”? As his clearest point 
of evidence he regards the lines : 

Thou art fair, my friend, as Tirzah, 
Comely as Jerusalem (ch. vi. 4). 
“It is evidently the purpose of the 
writer [he says] to put Tirzah on a level 
with Jerusalem,” and 
‘to express his satisfaction that the young 
Kingdom of the House of Joseph has also 
its dynasty, and its capital adorned with a 
royal palace, and to his mind the Northern 
capital is as fair as the Southern ”’ ; 


but as Tirzah was at no time a capital 
with a royal palace, except for a com- 
paratively short period after 914 B.c., 
he considers that the lines quoted could 
only have been penned at some date 
It may be 
admitted that his argument would gain 
strength if ‘The Song of Songs’ actually 
contained a reference to Tirzah being a 


| capital and having a royal palace: but 


as this is not the case, may not its juxta- 
position with Jerusalem merely allude 
to the beauty of position and comeliness 
of streets and buildings, which were 
ascribed in folk-songs and tradition to 
both equally? Why moreover, in any 
case, deny to genius the power of depict- 
ing the ancient past in as “lifelike” a 
form as the present ? 

One of the most effective sections of 
the book is that in which our author 
combats ‘‘the Syrian Wedding theory,” 
which has been elaborated in the Com- 
mentaries of Budde and Siegfried, and 
adopted by Prof. Cheyne and other 
eminent writers. There seems to be, 
indeed, something enticing in the view 
that the king of the poem is a happy 
peasant swain, who as “ bridegroom 
in his wedding crown is compared with 
the diamond-bedecked Solomon,” and 
that the Canticles represent the text- 
book of an ancient Palestinian wedding- 
week, which, as in the Syrian wedding 
festivities of modern times, might have 
been called king’s week, and celebrated 
accordingly with quasi-regal rustic pomp. 
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But there is, on the other hand, no doubt 
a great deal in Mr. Cannon’s reply 


“that the words of our poem cannot estab- 
lish that the picturesque customs which 
Wetzstein witnessed in some Syrian villages 
in 1861 were ever a part of the Jewish life.” 


It is, in fact, only by a strong alle- 
gorizing process 
“that the threshing-floor and the threshing- 
wain and the sword-dance and the bride- 
groom -peasant-king can even be suggested 
to be” 


in the Song; and even more fatal to the 
theory seems to us the fact that the title 
of queen is not given to the bride in any 
part of the composition. 

The abandonment of this interesting 
hypothesis leaves, however, the general 
connexion of the poem with marriage 
celebrations entirely untouched. Mr. 
Cannon himself says in another part of 
his book that ‘‘from the form of the 
poem it would seem to have been designed 
to be sung or recited on festive occasions.” 
But if so, it seems obvious that wedding 
festivities would be the most natural 
oceasions for such a recital or musical 
rendering; and as the high significance 
of the composition lies in the victory 
of true affection over powerful tempta- 
tions, one has a right to assume that its 
use at weddings was popular among the 
classes which had most reason to fortify 
themselves against such temptations. 

Mr. Cannon’s “revised translation,” 
with the Authorized Version as its basis, 
will be found useful and stimulating, 
though, in our opinion, not always un- 
exceptionable, and the four excursuses at 
the end reveal his capacity as a careful, 
scholarly, and independent investigator. 








The Influence of Monarchs: Steps in a 
New Science of History. By Fredernck 
Adams Woods. (Macmillan & Co.) 


WHEN reviewing last week Mr. Bryce’s 
‘University and Historical Addresses,’ 
we praised his healthy revolt against 
the present tendency to apply scientific 
methods to political and economic 
activities, and we cordially endorsed his 
assertion that the results of those in- 
quiries are either platitudinous or fal- 
lacious. This week there lies before us 
a work by the Lecturer in Biology in 
the Massachusetts Institute in Tech- 
nology which distinctly falls within the 
class to which Mr. Bryce took excep- 
tion. Dr. Woods is already known as 
the author of ‘Mental and Moral Here- 
dity in Royalty,’ a book which placed 
monarchy on a disconcertingly high plane 
of intellectual eminence. He now carries 
his investigations further, and points 
out—to quote his sub-title—‘‘ steps in 
a new science of history,” which he calls 
historiometry, and which, in his opinion, 
it behoves all true students to follow. 
We hasten to add that, in spite of this 
somewhat confident statement, his book is 
modestly written. Dr. Woods makes no 


pretence to profound historical erudition, 
but quotes copiously from ‘The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ and the other resources 
of a good reference library, and when his 
facts appear to conflict with his theory 
he honestly says so. 


The thesis that Dr. Woods sets out 
to prove is briefly this: that a nation 
has seldom progressed politically and 
economically except under the leader- 
ship of a strong sovereign. In order to 
make it good he takes his readers in a 
pleasant conversational style through the 
annals of fourteen European nations, 
from the tenth century A.D. to the French 
Revolution. There follow triumphant 
tables, wherein it is set forth that a 
* plus ” monarch had, as a rule, a “ plus” 
reign; a ‘‘ plus-minus ”’ monarch a “ plus- 
minus” reign; and a “ minus’ monarch 
a “minus” reign. We agree with Dr. 
Woods that John of England, “ utterly 
depraved, mean, vindictive, licentious, 
cruel, and false,” must be given up. 
But that futile, if engaging person, 
Maximilian I. of Austria, is surely over- 
marked with a “plus”; and we think 
Dr. Woods is rather hard on the Elector 
George William of Prussia, who was 
placed in difficult circumstances. Dr. 
Woods, however, scouts that argument 
altogether. George William was an un- 
fortunate ruler because he was a weak 
ruler, and there is an end of the matter. 


With allits good intentions, Dr. Woods’s 
volume comes, we fear, within Mr. 
Bryce’s definition of labours which end 
by proving the obvious. Its discovery, 
if the theological element is excluded, 
is as old as the Books of the Kings and 
the Chronicles. A monarch was _ un- 
doubtedly a most important person dur- 
ing the greater part of the period under 
Dr. Woods’s review. Not only was he 
the fountain of honour, but he was the 
source of justice as well; the revenues 
were his, and a great deal of the land was 
his. It follows that, if he was strong, 
wise, and just, his people were fairly 
happy; if not, they were unhappy. 
There were few permanent counter- 
balancing forces, except in England ; 
and in this country, as Dr. Woods admits, 
his theory cannot be applied with mathe- 
matical certainty. The age of Henry III. 
was decidedly an age of progress, even 
though that king gets only a “‘ minus” 
mark, and is defined as ‘‘ undependable.”’ 
Dr. Woods really tells us what we knew 
before, in spite of his invocation of bio- 
logy, the “ gametic interpretation of 
history,” and curves representing the 
difference between the intellectual 
dwarfs, the masses, and the intellectual 
giants. But the adjuncts he employs 
are in themselves to be deplored, in the 
interests not only of true history, but of 
true “‘science”’ as well. They import 
a false air of precision into the analysis 
of human affairs which, those affairs do 
not justify. 














The New France. By William Samuel 
Lilly. (Chapman & Hall.) 


THE author’s “New France”’ is a France 
which dates from 1789. Mr. Lilly is 
always a fighter, and one knows what to 
expect when one opens a book from his 
pen which deals with the relations be- 
tween Church and State, but, even when 
one most differs from him, one can enjoy 
his writing. 

His present work is to a large extent 
made up of articles which have already 
seen the light in leading magazines and 
reviews, and he begins by dealing with 
some of the principal aspects of France 
since the Revolution. To him the 


“principles of 1789 are fatal to liberty. 
They make the individual nominally free 
and a king, it is true. They mean, in fact, 
the unchecked domination of the State.” 

In a multitude of independent and 
equal units Mr. Lilly sees not a nation, 
but only a “chaos of sovereign indi- 
viduals.” He finds in such a system no 
rule of the majority, but only the rule 
of “‘ wirepullers.”” When he quotes with 
approval one of George Eliot’s gloomiest 
passages about the power of the working- 
man voter, we are inclined to wonder 
what exactly he has in his mind. Is 
he thinking of England? Perhaps not, 
because he writes about universal suffrage.. 
which this country has not reached yet. 
But he says that any one who possesses 
knowledge of the classes which form the 
great majority in every country will agree 
that the picture drawn by George Eliot 
is not too darkly coloured. “The sort 
of men ”’ who “ get the power ” by a wide 
suffrage are 
“men who have no real opinions, but who 
pilfer the words of every opinion, and turn 
them into a cant which will serve their 
purpose at the moment; men who look 
out for dirty work to make their fortunes 
by.” 

The statement is from ‘Felix Holt,’ 
but Mr. Lilly takes it on himself, by say- 
ing that it is true; and, though party 
politicians and party newspapers at 
times say these things, one has only to 
look at some of the great men of France 
(and in our own country, if Mr. Lilly 
includes us in his condemnation) to see 
how he yields to a temptation to ignore 
a “clean” minority. Is there not, too, 
a new idealism abroad ? 

In his chapters on ‘The Revolution 
and Religion,’ and on ‘ The Anti-Christian 
Crusade,’ Mr. Lilly argues that English- 
men are ignorant of the true facts con- 
cerning the contest which has been carried 
on in France for long years, but says that 
no one who has lived there can doubt 
the aim of the party in power — to 
dechristianize the country. There is 
nothing new in this view ; but the whole 
question is well treated. 

A reader who thinks he means merely to 
dip into the essay on Chateaubriand will 
find himself forced to read on, for Mr. 
Lilly makes his extraordinary “hero” 
live again. The essay on Paul Bourget, 
described here as “‘ the greatest novelist 
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that France has produced since Balzac,” 
will also attract many people. 

The studies of Talleyrand and of 
Fouché are admirable, and we quote a 
few words from Mr. Lilly’s summing-up 
of the character of the famous Minister 
of Police. After noting Fouché’s utter 
indifference to anything except his own 
advancement, Mr. Lilly writes :— 


“Not naturally avaricious, he heaps up 
riches by questionable means....Truth. 
honour, loyalty, are to him as the small 
‘dust of the balance. ‘ Unfettered by the 
sense of crime, to whom a conscience never 
wakes,’ we must say of this greatest states- 
man of the Revolutionary epoch.” 








Africanderisms: a Glossary of South 
African Colloquial Words and Phrases 
and of Place and Other Names. Com- 
piled by the Rev. Charles Pettman. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


Tuts admirable and interesting compila- 
tion represents a labour of love pursued 
for nearly forty years. In October, 1876, 
Mr. Pettman, now of Queenstown, C.C., 
landed at Cape Town, and strange words 
fell upon his ears. He jotted down a 
few of these in a notebook then and there, 
and as he began, so he continued. With- 
out any conscious design the collection 
grew, 

*“‘and as it grew it became of increasing 
interest to himself and to afew of his friends. 
It is to the urgings of the latter that it 
should see the light that he has now yielded.”’ 


Mr. Rudolf Marloth and Mr. Galpin, South 
African botanists of standing; the Rev. 
J. W. W. Owen of Mount Coke, who is 
acquainted with Kaffir words and names; 
and Dr. John Muir of Albertinia, ‘‘ who 
supplied many of the Riversdale District 
trivial names (and identification) of plants, 
&c., in use in that District,” are severally 
thanked in Mr. Pettman’s modest intro- 
duction for their suggestions. Sir Wm. 
Bisset Berry, a late Speaker of the Cape 
Assembly, made Mr. Pettman free of his 
famous library; and a second Dr. Muir, 
the well-known Superintendent of Educa- 
tion in the Cape Province, not only lent 
this work his own countenance, but also 
procured for it that of Mr. Malan, the 
Minister of Education in the Union 
Government. These names may impress 
the lay or alien mind with Mr. Pettman’s 
credentials. The South African, on the 
other hand, who opens his volume will 
be swift to recognize that it “‘ needs no 
bush.” Accuracy has been the author’s 
aim, though “he would be foolish,” he 
tells us, ‘‘to suppose that there were no 
mistakes.” The Glossary strikes us as 
accurate and singularly complete, while 
the romance of its text and of Mr. Pett- 
man’s brief historical sketch almost makes 
amends to the world for that bloomless 
wilderness, the mass of ordinary South 
African fiction. 

“* Africanderisms,’ in the ordinary 
South African sense—which is the sense, 
not of Mr. Pettman’s title-page, but of 





his text—are Dutch words and idioms in 
use in South African English. The Taal, 
which is now — by what many people 
think a mistaken policy—established as 
one of the two official languages of the 
South African Union is a decadent and bas- 
tard language, without literature, a mix- 
ture of Dutch with English, Kaffir, and 
Hottentot idioms, and so fallen from that 
European Dutch from which it descends 
that, as the reviewer remembers, Sir 
Conyngham Greene, then British Agent 
and fresh from the Hague, could neither 
understand, nor make himself understood 
by, Mr. Kruger. But Dutch of a kind is 
a staple speech throughout South Africa, 
except only in Natal and Rhodesia; and 
of the words and phrases common in the 
everyday speech of South African colonists 
other than of Dutch extraction a great 
proportion is Dutch. “ Trek,” ‘ inspan,”’ 
and ‘‘commandeer”’ are familiar nowa- 
days to most Cockneys, but the English 
colonist in South Africa has acquired a 
whole vocabulary of such words and 
expressions. These, as Mr. Pettman says, 
are “quite unknown to the great Ox- 
ford Dictionary,” but ‘‘ he [the English 
Colonist] would find himself sadly ham- 
pered if he had to do without them.” Of 
such are “ baas,” ‘* banket,”’ ‘* biltong,”’ 
“nek,” ‘ poort,” ‘“‘schelm,” ‘‘ sluit,”’ 
“‘ spruit,” “ vlei,’” and many more; and 
the English colonist has taken on some of 
the anomalies of Cape Dutch nomencla- 
ture, and cheerfully calls a leopard “a 
tiger ’’ (tijger), the hyena—less frequently 
—‘‘a wolf,” and the bustard “a peacock ” 
(pauw). Wacht-en-bietje (** wait-a-bit ’’) is 
universal for a certain too familiar thorn, 
and is an instance of the old Dutch 
settlers’ faculty of evolving new names 
for the features in their new surroundings. 
Many names they brought with them, and 
applied with imperfect justice to South 
African animals and plants. Others— 
dagga, gnu, quagga, karos, and karoo— 
they got from the natives, but they 
invented some on their own account, 
and aptly enough. Galjeon was the fish 
that suggested the old Spanish galleon ; 
fiskaal, the butcher-bird, which recalled 
the overbearing Fiskaal (in Scotland 
Procurator - Fiscal); kannidood (‘‘ can- 
not die ’’) is the aloe, which flourishes in 
the drought ; and dageraad (‘‘ daybreak ’’) 
is the fish the glory of whose colouring 
recalls the sky at dawn. English idioms 
and phrases, as we have said, have crept 
into the Taal, and into the common use 
of Dutch and English. But Mr. Pettman 
enumerates further Africanderisms for 
which our countrymen are solely re- 
sponsible. A camp is the wired-in part 
of an estate or farm: the fenced tracts 
at Grooteschuur in which the animals of 
Mr. Rhodes’s famous collection run about 
are called “camps.” A barber is a fish, 
not necessarily the man who shaves you; 
and in the Midland districts of the Cape 
Colony Mr. Pettman has remarked forms 
of address among the poorer whites 
which he remembered long ago in Suffolk. 
English Africanderisms, as a rule, Mr. 
Pettman does not approve. Certain 


things are well enough 





“from a Dutchman or a German making his 
first attempts in English; but it gives an 
Englishman....a shock to hear his native 
tongue maltreated by those who are just 
as English in blood as himself.” 


Quite as unattractive he—and we— 
should surely count the phrases begotten 
at the respective centres of the diamond 
and gold-mining industries. Reef and 
blue (the diamondiferous ground) are 
harmless substantives, but with the adjec- 
tive snyde and the verbs to jump and 
peg-off South Africa might happily dis 
pense. 


The English have been over a hundred 
years at the Cape, and the Dutch were 
there for a hundred and fifty years be- 
fore we came. Yet the absence of French 
influence on the colonial vocabulary 
has often puzzled those who remember 
that the Huguenots arrived at the Cape 
as long ago as 1688-90, and that their 
descendants like Generals Botha and 
Joubert are among the most eminent of 
Africander families. Only a half-dozen 
French words survive among the people, 
and some of these so woefully disguised 
that the beautiful surname De Villiers 
is pronounced by the Dutch “ Filjee.” 
The reason is simple. The express orders 
of the Dutch East India Company were 
that the French tongue and nationality 
should be “ killed.” Nothing but Dutch 
was to be taught the French children, 
and the use of French was forbidden 
the Huguenots, not only in official affairs, 
but also in their own public worship. The 
Abbé de la Caille in 1767 found “no one 
at the Cape’ under forty who could 
speak French, unless he was a newcomer 
from France. The Portuguese left dis- 
tinct traces behind them, though in- 
directly rather than directly. All along 
the seacoast there was a lingua Franca, 
a bastard variety of Portuguese. The 
familiar tronk (prison) is derived equally 
from the Portuguese tronco, stocks, and 
Malay trung-ku, to imprison; and many 
Malay and Indian words, by the same 
token, came into the language of South 
African whites through the Portuguese. 
Even so, before the first Portuguese 
invaders came, the Bantu and the 
Hottentot and the remote Bushman were 
perpetually reacting on one another’s 
speech. The “click”? which many have 
first heard on Zulu tongues, or from Zulu 
lips, came originally from the Bushmen, 
who once were everywhere in South 
Africa, or from the Hottentots (those 
‘“men of men’”’), who fell back south- 
ward and westward before the inroads 
of the conquering Bantu. The Bushmen 
have gone, the Hottentots are rapidly 
following, but their fleeting breath has 
established monuments all over South 
Africa far more enduring than themselves. 
Their place-names fall upon the ear 
like the echoes of a departing people, 
reminding us that once they called the 
land theirs. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 


longer review.) 
Theology. 


Abbott (Edwin A.), THe FourroLD GosPEL: 
Section I. INrropuction, 2/6 net. 
Cambridge University Press 

In the Dedication of this book the Gospels 
are described as imperfect documents, and 
mention is made of “the belief that their 
very imperfections were permitted or or- 
dained to draw us nearer through the letter 
to the spirit of the perfect life which they 
imperfectly describe.” It is difficult to 
understand how the imperfections so em- 
phatically noted can have such a use, and 
it may be suggested that, were the letter free 
from error, the attractive power of the 
spirit of the perfect life would not be weak- 
ened. The book itself is an introduction to 
a work on the Fourfold Gospel. That work 
is not to be a Harmony or Diatessaron, but 
is to concern itself with the things that are 
in some sense attested ‘‘ through four.” An 
examination is made of the order of the 
Gospels, and Dr. Abbott is, of course, not 
singular in his conclusion that Mark should 
stand first, and John should stand last. He 
devotes his remarkable critical power to an 
experimental testing of the rule that “‘ where 
Luke omits or alters Marcan tradition, John 
often intervenes’; and the intimation is of 
special interest that Dr. Abbott’s purpose is 
to make the study of Johannine allusions 
to Marcan peculiarities a prominent part 
of his study of the Fourfold Gospel. We 
are advised to keep our minds open “to a 
cumulative demonstration that in a great 
number of instances John is trying (so to 
speak) to rehabilitate Mark, by putting new 
life and spiritual meaning into some of his 
obscure or prosaic expressions.” 

To exemplify “‘ John’s intervention,” and 
at the same time to illustrate Dr. Abbott’s 
method of exegesis, the incident of the wither- 
ing of the fig-tree may be examined. Mark 
gives the story ; Matthew differs from him in 
certain details ; Luke omits the story, and 
John does not directly refer to the subject of 
the tree. ‘‘ But if we could get,” says Dr. 
Abbott, “to the thought underlying the 
Marcan withering of the tree, should we 
find John intervening indirectly and spiritu- 
ally?” He points out that “this plane- 
tree”? and ‘this mountain” were terms 
used contemptuously to denote the Samari- 
tan worship on Mount Gerizim, and also 
that in Christ’s days the service of the 
Temple, with the superstitious devotion to 
external details, went far to convert the 
Mountain of the House of the Lord into a 
Mountain of Corruption, and the fruitful 
tree of worship into a barren tree of super- 
stition. Jesus denounced the Temple; and, 
under the Marcan story of the literal wither- 
ing of the fig-tree. a parable is concealed in 
which there is a condemnation of religious 
practices which make an appointed place or 
time an essential of worship. It is con- 
tended by Dr. Abbott that John does inter- 
vene, and that in the dialogue on “ this 
mountain” there is a condemnation of 
what may be called “the religion of the 
barren fig-tree ”—words without works. 

Another instance of Johannine intervention 
may be observed. Mark and Matthew, but 
not Luke, represent Jesus as saying to 
Peter, ‘‘Go behind me, Satan.” John 
alone of the Evangelists says that Judas 
was “son of Simon,” and Dr. Abbott seeks 
to show from the words of Christ after 
Peter’s confession, as recorded in the Fourth 
Gospel, that the Evangelist was explaining 
that there was a reference to Judas, the son 
of Simon, but not to Simon Peter. 





Everywhere throughout this volume Dr. 
Abbott is suggestive. He is always reverent 
in criticism, and his exact scholarship and 
wide learning fit him pre-eminently for che 
study of the Gospels. 


Early English Instructions and Devotions, 
rendered into Modern English by Geral- 
dine E. Hodgson, 2/ net. Watkins 

The ‘Instructions’ which Dr. Geraldine 

Hodgson has brought together in this little 
volume range over five centuries. All are 
of English origin, except the extracts from 
the ‘ Meditationes’ of St. Bonaventura, 
and these are given in a fourteenth-century 
translation which savours of England as 
truly as the rest. The texts used are for 
the most part those issued by the Early 
English Text Society ; and the selection of 
passages has been determined by devotional 
or practical utility rather than by literary 
or philological interest. The ‘ Twelfth-Cen- 
tury Homilies,’ the ‘ Ayenbite of Inwyt,’ 
the ‘Mirror of Our Lady,’ and the ‘ Lay 
Folk’s Mass-Book’ are the principal works 
drawn upon. The characteristic “‘ homeli- 
ness”’ and practical wisdom of medisval 
English piety; its childlike thoroughness, 
warmth, and earnestness of conviction; its 
achievement not seldom, through sheer 
simplicity and affection, of that highest sort 
of poetry ‘“ which is not poetical,” are well 
illustrated here, and the reader is attuned 
to all this by an Introduction of no little 
persuasiveness and charm. 


Gill (Charles Otis) and Pinchot (Gifford), 
THE Country Cuurcu, the Decline of 
its Influence and the Remedy, 5/6 net. 

Macmillan 

Deals with the question whether the 

country church in America exercises the 

amount of influence which it once did. The 

statistics and diagrams produced suggest 

that the authors have made an exhaustive 
study of the subject. 


Macmillan’s Shilling Theological Library: 
THE CANDLE OF THE LORD, AND NINE 
OrHer SERMONS, by Phillips Brooks ; 
THe DIscrPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER, and SIXTEEN VILLAGE SER- 
mons, by R. W. Church; DIVINE 
IMMANENCE, and PERSONALITY, HUMAN 
AND Divine, by J. R. Illingworth ; 
THE FairH AND MoDERN THOUGHT, by 
William Temple; THe FairH OF A 
CHRISTIAN, by a Disciple ; THE GOSPEL 
OF THE RESURRECTION, by B. F. 
Westcott ; Pro Curisto et Eccresta ; 
SERMONS ON THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE, 
by F. J. A. Hort; Vit~ace SERMONS, 
and THE Goop NrEws oF Gop, by 
Charles Kingsley, 1/ net each. 

Neatly bound and well printed, this series 
should be a success. All the little books are 
worth reading, and in their different ways 
they represent much of the best thought of 
the past as well as the modern philosophy 
of religion. We are particularly glad to see 
two volumes by Church, one of the soundest 
of teachers. 


Pinfold (James T.), Soncs oF THE JEWISH 
CuurcH, an Introduction to the Study 
of the Psalms, 3/6 net. C. H. Kelly 

Mr. Pinfold’s work is specially calculated 
to serve as a help to preachers and Christian 
teachers in general. He writes with con- 
viction and insight, and he also fully exhibits 
the scholarship and width of reading that 
were needful for his task. In matters 
relating to modern criticism he keeps con- 
sistently the mean between the old con- 
servatism and the more extreme tenets of 
the advanced critical school. Among the 





topics dealt with are the authorship of the 
Psalms, their various dates, their titles, 
and their music and poetry. The remarks 
on the subject of imprecatory Psalms strike 
us as particularly just and to the point; and 
the chapter on the ‘Christian Use of the 
Psalter,’ with which the book closes, should 
be decidedly helpful. In some passages the 
wording is capable of improvement, but the 
reader will probably not be much disturbed 
by this. 


Wieger (Dr. L.), Morat TENETS AND Cus- 
TOMS IN CurNna, Texts in Chinese, trans- 
lated and annotated by L. Davrout. 

Ho-kien-fu, Catholic Mission Press 
Ho-kien-fu, where this book was printed, 
is a prefectural city in Southern Chihli, and 
the seat of one of the few remaining Jesuit 
missionary establishments in China. The 
volume is not calculated for the entertain- 
ment of the general reader, but for students 
of the spoken language and religious beliefs 
of China it is likely to prove an invaluable 
help. Three elements enter into its compo- 
sition: a Chinese text composed in the 
northern dialect of Mandarin ; a translitera- 
tion according to the system invented by 
the late Sir Thomas Wade, and since adopted 
by leading scholars ; and an English version 
of the original French translation published 

a few years ago. 


Poetry. 


Colvile (K. N.), THE Honovuraste Kitty ; 
OR, SIXES AND “ SEVEN,” 1/ net. 

Oxford, Blackwell ; 

London, Simpkin & Marshall 


These unpretentious verses move plea- 
santly along, unfolding in bright fashion the 
love-story of Kitty, wooed by one Charles, 
who rowed for Leander, but finally won his 
bride through his prowess at a_ village 
cricket match. 


Fletcher (John Gould), Tor Book or NaturRgE, 
1910-12, 5/ net. Constable 
Many of these verses are “songs of 
travel,’’ written in foreign lands at various 
months of the year. The author has a 
tendency towards melancholy in much of 
his work, but he shows imagination, and at 
his best the style which is really poetical. 
We may quote as a characteristic example 
of his work the concluding stanzas of ‘ Sum- 
mer’s Souvenir ’ :— 
On the walls of my heart 
Hangs summer's face: 


An old portrait 
With a shy, wild grace. 


It is curtain-covered 
And hidden away, 

And I watch it moulder 
Day after day. 


Lightfoot (Année), Vacariss, 2/6 net. Long 
Here is a verse typical of the author’s 
muse :— 
I always knew what sort of weather 
We were going to have, 
For Cynthia never wore her feather 
When the weather would be bad. 
The technique and thought of this little 
book are considerably below the level of 
verse as it is written to-day. Indeed, we 
can find nothing to justify publication in 
these ‘ Vagaries.’ 


Voces Clamantis, by H. B., 1/ net. 
Oxford, Blackwell ; 
London, Simpkin & Marshall 


The manner of these poems is of higher 
quality than the matter, for the author 
succeeds for the most part in saying nothing, 
but in saying it exceedingly well. Yet the 
little volume is one of decided promise. 
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Bibliography. 


Library of Congress: AppiTionaL REFER- 
ENCES ON THE Cost oF LIVING AND 
Prices, L5e. 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office 

This list is supplementary to one published 
in the spring of 1910. That such a supple- 
ment was needed is shown by the fact that 
the additional references make up a list as 
long as the original one, owing, no doubt, 
to the fact that interest in the subject is 
universal. In this supplement two new 
features have been introduced with a special 
view of aiding investigators. One is a list 
of the sources where current prices of com- 
modities are to be found, the other a tabular 
statement of the sources of the Index 
numbers of all the more important countries. 


Library of Congress: CLassrFIcaTION, Class Q. 
SCIENCE, adopted 1905, as in Force 
November, 1912, 25c. 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office 

The first edition of Class Q having been 
exhausted, and the demand for these 
schedules having rapidly increased, they 
are now reissued, with additions which have 

been made from 1905 to date, and with a 

considerably expanded Index. 


Library of Congress: Srecect List or REFER- 
ENCES ON COMMISSION GOVERNMENT 
FOR Cities, compiled under the Direc- 
tion of Hermann H. B. Meyer, 10c. ; 
List oF REFERENCES ON FEDERAL Con- 
TROL OF COMMERCE AND CORPORATIONS, 
compiled under the Direction of Her- 
mann H. B. Meyer, Third Edition, with 
Additions, 15c. 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office 
The list of references on Federal Control 
of Commerce and Corporations is now in its 
third edition, and is made up of examples 
selected from the earlier lists and from the 
materials published during the past five 
years. So great is the mass of the litera- 
ture on the subject that, even after a selec- 
tion had been made, it was considered best 
to issue the list in two sections, the second 
being now in active preparation. 
The references on Commission Govern- 
ment for Cities are mostly to periodical and 
pamphlet literature. 


Seventeenth Report of the Public Library 
Committee of the Borough of Bromley, 
1912-13. Bromley Public Library 

This report of the progress of the Library 
during the past year includes notes on the 
advantages of the Library extension opened 
on July 26th, 1912, one of which is the addi- 
tion of a juvenile library of 2,000 books. 


Pbilosopby. 


Hadley (Arthur Twining), Some INFLUENCES 
IN MopEeRN PxHILosoPpHIC THOUGHT, 
4/6 net. Oxford University Press 
Three lectures indicating the lines of 
thought in science, politics, and literature 
which have led to the interest displayed in 
the successive philosophies of the nineteenth 
century. Mr. Hadley does not claim to give 
us a ready-made philosophical system, but 
deals with the causes which have made men 
at different times seek different explanations 
of the universe. 


Hibbert Journal, Jury, 2/6 net. 
Williams & Norgate 
The Hibbert Journal opens with an 
article by Rabindranath Tagore on the 
‘Problem of Evil.’ His writing has power 
and charm. and is full of effective illustrations. 
In the article on ‘ Christianity in the Light 
of History’ Prof. M‘Giffert maintains that 
there is no warrant in the teaching of Jesus 
for distinguishing Christianity from Judaism. 
Only after His death Christianity arose. 








’ doubt, will 


St. Paul, in fact, made the figure of Jesus 
the centre of an independent cult. The 
article contains a discriminating estimate 
of the great value of monasticism to the 
Catholic Church. The varieties of Christianity 
are unified by their relation to the figure 
of Christ. 

* All questions of orthodoxy are out of place 
in a living and growing organism. Not to be 
true to its own part, which means orthodoxy, 
but to be true to its opportunity — this is 
Christianity’s business, as it is the business of 
every religion and every institution now and 
always.” 

Prof. Preserved Smith claims to throw 
new light on the relations of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. He argues that St. Mark’s Gospel 
was written under the strong influence of the 
latter, and that this accounts for its deprecia- 
tion of Peter. Dr. Palmer gives reasons 
for believing that the sight of a falling star 
suggested to the Semites the idea of the 
fall of Lucifer; and Canon Rawnsley dis- 
cusses the evil effect of the cinematograph 
and offensive picture postcards on the young, 
and strongly urges a local censorship. Prof. 
Muirhead takes up the cudgels against Mr. 
Jacks on the question ‘ Does Consciousness 
Evolve ?’* and champions the claims of the 
Hegelian school. It will be interesting to 
see Mr. Jacks’s reply. The reviews include 
one by Prof. Henry Jones of Dr. Bosanquet’s 
‘The Value and Destiny of the Individual.’ 


Quest, A QuarTeRLY REVIEW, JuLy, 2/6 
net. Watkins 
The Quest for July gives the first place 
to an article by Rabindranath Tagore on the 
‘ Realization of Brahma,’ in which he works 
out the profound and beautiful meaning of 
many of the sayings in the Upanishads. 
The warning in this article against our 
‘making God an ally specially favouring 
us in our politics, warfare, money-making, 
or in social competition”’’ is apt. ‘* We 
cannot put our God in the same list with 
our summer-houses, motor-cars, or our credit 
at the bank, as so many people want to do.” 
Miss Evelyn Underhill writes ably on 
‘The Mystic as Creative Artist,’ and Mr. J. 
Arthur Hill in ‘The Confessions of an 
Irreligious Man’ shows the warping effect 
on a young mind of a narrow theology. 


history and Biograpby. 


Clan Campbell (The), ABstRacts oF ENTRIES 
RELATING TO CAMPBELLS IN THE SHERIFF 
Court Books oF ARGYLL AT INVERARAY, 
from the Campbell Collections formed by 
Sir Duncan Campbell of Barcaldine and 
Glenure, prepared and edited by the 
Rev. Henry Paton. 

Edinburgh, Schulze 

To read this book is like walking under the 
skeleton of a house, the completed form of 
which can scarcely be inferred. It is an 
instalment of much “information gathered 
from public and private sources by Sir 

Duncan Campbell for the purpose of pro- 

viding materials’”’ for accurate memoirs 

of the various branches of the clan. The 
present volume is confined to a transcript 
of the Probative Register of Deeds in the 

Sheriff Court Book of Inveraray, beginning 

with an entry of 1689. The first eight 

volumes, to 1724, exhaust the name of 

Campbell. The remainder, down to the 

eighteenth -volume, and to November 8th, 

1783, consists only of selected records. An 

immense number of entries concern bonds 

for loans, which rather raise our wonder 
by their number. When one considers 
the comparative value of Scottish currency 
in those days, it is remarkable with what 
solemnity transactions of small importance 
are invested. But many of them, no 
throw side-lights on the rise 
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and -fall of families; and marriage con- 
tracts and deeds of settlement are always 
interesting. It is claimed that no Argyll- 
shire house of Campbell is unrepresented, 
and such names as Lochnell, Auchinbreck, 
Glendaruel, Glenfalloch, and Dunstaffinage 
recall incidents of war and peace which 
loom large in Highland history. Nor will 
annotation based on this and other sources 
omit to deal with the fortunes of neighbour- 
ing tribes: Macalisters of Loup, Tarbert, 
and Ballinakill, MacLachlans of that ilk, 
Lamonts, Macneills, and Macleans. 

The book is admirably edited and indexed, 
and in itself instructive on the modern history 
of the clan and its dealings with such neigh- 
bours as remained in the period covered by 
its pages. We shall await with interest the 
forthcoming volumes. 


Hughes (Charles), Mrs. Prozzi’s THRALIANA, 
2/6 net. Simpkin & Marshall 

Mr. Hughes has had the opportunity of 
perusing from end to end the contents of 
the six folio volumes in Mrs. Thrale’s hand- 
writing substantially bound and _ lettered 
‘ Thraliana,’ a portion of which only was 
published by Hayward in 1861. The 
numerous extracts hitherto unpublished, 
which, with a slight connecting commentary, 
fill sixty pages here, are interesting enough to 
make one wish for more, though the clever 
lady had a free way of discussing the morals 
of others unsuited to the present age. The 
spite of Boswell long obscured her merits, 
but she cannot be neglected as a keen critic 
and observer. What Mr. Hughes well calls 
her “‘ headlong lively manner ”’ is decidedly 
attractive, and her vanity is less tedious in 
print than it must have been in actual life, 
for the judicious reader can skip the records 
of her self-complacency. Punctuation she 
seldom bothers about. 

In 1786 she notes at Milan :— 

“The Americans have got a Trick of travelling 
I find, it is very foolish in their Government to 
suffer em. They will get spoiled.” 

An entry of 1794 enables Mr. Hughes to 
correct previous editors, even the accurate 
Birkbeck Hill. Johnson’s improvised verses 
about ‘“‘my lovely Hetty’ are a compli- 
ment, not to Mrs. Thrale, but to her eldest 
daughter, afterwards Lady Keith. 

A curious and entertaining document is 
a table of the society of Streatham, in which 
they are all marked for nine qualities, from 
religion to good humour. Among the fifteen 
thus estimated are Johnson, Dr. Burney, 


Garrick, Boswell, Thrale, Burke, Baretti, 
and Langton. Out of a maximum of 180 


Garrick is first with 117, followed by Johnson 
and Burney. 110. Johnson gets three 
noughts for ‘ Person and Voice,’ ‘ Manners,’ 
and ‘ Good Humour’ (as shown in conversa- 
tion). Boswell (72) scores moderately and 
steadily throughout, but gets 19 in the last- 
mentioned section. Burke and Thrale get 
three noughts for the three sections concern- 
ing humour; and Cator, at the bottom of the 
list (16), has no religion, morality, scholar- 
ship, manners, or wit of any kind. All 
that can be said for him is that he is seventh 
in ‘ General Knowledge.’ 


Melville (Lewis), THe Lire AND WritINGS 
oF Puiuip, DUKE oF WuHaRTON, 16/ net. 
Lane 

Mr. Melville has given us in this volume 
a complete and interesting biography of a 
remarkable man, distinguished, as Macaulay 
says, by his parts, his dissoluteness, and his 
versatility. Parts he undoubtedly had in 
a sufficiency to bring him to the front in any 
company without reference to the great 
position to which he was born; no attempt 
at covering up in secrecy his dissolute life 
was ever made—indeed, he seems to have 
made some efforts to seem worse than he 
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really was ; while his versatility is as clearly 
shown in his politics as in his literary work. 
Born to great wealth and station, he had 
but two things to ask of the Government, 
a dukedom and the Garter; and he died at 
the age of 33 a pauper in a Spanish convent. 
A bare recital of the facts of his life is enter- 
taining; set out with the art of a practised 
writer, it would read like a romance. Mr. 
Melville has the virtues of accuracy and 
painstaking research, but his critical judg- 
ment is more apparent in his omissions than 
in the text of the book. The Wharton 
barony is said to be in abeyance, as the 
original patent cannot be found, owing to 
the careless way in which the patent rolls 
of Henry VIII. were written up; the earl- 
dom, marquisate, and dukedom are extinct. 
The work is well illustrated by a number of 
portraits and reproductions of old prints ; 
and there is a very serviceable Index. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Dyson (C. C.), From a Punsaus PomE- 
GRANATE GROVE, 10/6 net. 
Mills & Boon 
A collection of letters forming a coherent 
narrative of the writer’s sojourn in India. 
The anecdotes and impressions recorded, 
together with the accompanying photographs 
of places and persons, give a very fair idea 
of the everyday life of the Anglo-Indian. 


Handbook to Holland, ‘“‘ Ward & Lock’s Illus- 
trated Guide- Books,” 2/6 net. 

This guide is now in its sixth edition, and 
has been considerably revised and enlarged. 
Besides the usual amount of useful informa- 
tion we note a well-written introduction on 
the Dutch painters, and another giving an 
outline of Dutch history. The book now 
contains sixty illustrations. 


Holidays (The), WHERE To Stay anD WuaT 
To SEE, 1/ Walter Hill 

A bulky volume which is specially useful 
as offering a list not only of hotels, but also 
of boarding-houses and apartments in the 
regions served by six great railway systems. 


Sociology. 


Parkinson (Right Rev. Monsignor Henry), 
A PRIMER oF Socrat SCIENCE, 2/ net. 

P. 8S. King 

This little book, written from a Roman 

Catholic point of view, is issued in response 
to the request of the Catholic Social Guild. 


Economics. 


Lethbridge (Sir Roper), THz INDIAN OrreR 
OF IMPERIAL PREFERENCE, with an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. Austen 
Chamberlain, 2/6 net. P. S. King 

A lucid exposition of the arguments in 
favour of India’s demand for a tariff scheme 
based on Imperial Preference. The author 
puts India’s complaint thus: ‘‘ We are not 
only not allowed by England to protect our- 
selves against her—which is _ intelligible 
os iy eee we are not allowed by Eng- 
and to protect ourselves against foreign 
countries.” 


wBducation. 


Girls’ School Year- Book (The): Pustic 
Scnoozs, the Official Book of Reference 
of the Association of Head Mistresses, 
1913, 3/6 net. Year-Book Press 

A useful and thorough guide, which deals 
with the careers open to girls after leaving 
school, as well as the numerous institutions 
which offer the means of education. There 
does not seem to be much organization as 
yet of dressmaking, but there are several 

schools of gardening and agriculture. A 

section on games introduces us to a new one 

in “ Vigoro,” which seems to be a mixture 





of lawn tennis and cricket. Hockey is 
probably most popular, but we are in doubt 
as to its suitability, since an infringement 
of the rules—natural among high-spirited 
young people—may easily produce serious 
accidents. 


Kerschensteiner (Georg), THE IDEA OF THE 
InpustriaL ScHoon, translated from 
the German by Rudolf Pintner, 2/ net. 

Macmillan 
The author explains that the purpose of 
schools is to produce useful citizens, and 
tells us how this can be accomplished by 
industrial education. He then discusses the 
various duties of such schools—preparation 
for a vocation, and the teaching of the 
ethical value belonging to it and the com- 
munity wherein it is practised. Finally, 
he describes the methods by which his 
system can be put into practice, illustrating 
his theories by the results achieved in the 
elementary schools of Munich. 


MacMunn (Norman), DIFFERENTIALISM, a 
New Method of Class Self-Teaching, 2d. 
Shakespeare Press, Stratford-on-Avon 
Having evolved a new and, he believes, 
successful method of class-teaching, Mr. 
MacMunn has set himself to elucidate it in a 
pamphlet of twenty pages. He claims that 
there is nothing complicated in his theory, 
but so much cannot*be said of his exposition 
of it. Advocates of new measures who 
desire a serious hearing should present them 
to the public in a deliberate, clear, and 
thorough fashion ; but Mr. MacMunn informs 
us that his pemphlet “ was dashed off in 
considerably less than a day.” Differential- 
ism, or differentiation—for the author does 
not seem to have made up his mind which 
name he prefers—appears to be a system 
by which each pupil of a class comes up 
with a different lesson prepared. Thus, if 
the lesson is in history, each boy in the class 
may have been told to prepare a different 
reign. The master may then occupy the 
time ‘in tracing the development of some 
special institution, using each boy to tell 
briefly the story of his particular reign.” 
** But,” adds the author, “as I have not 
specialized in history, I will leave the details 
of a proper application of differential methods 
to this subject to those who have.”’ In the 
above example “self -teaching”* is not 
conspicuously illustrated. In “ differential ” 
French, however, in which language Mr. 
MacMunn has “ specialized,” signs of it do 
appear. But here, again, both thought and 
terminology betray inexactitude. The new 
Montessori wine has gone to Mr. MacMunn’s 
head. He is in love with self-education, 
but he talks of self-teaching when he means, 
or seems to mean, reciprocal teaching. The 
class of twenty boys (say), having got up 
their separate and distinct quantum of 
French learning, apparently divide into 
couples, these questioning one another in 
Socratic fashion as to their respective attain- 
ments. Now this idea of collaboration in 
learning is interesting and perhaps valuable. 
Naturally we look for a full description 
of it, but in vain. On p. 10 the author 
mentions “‘a system of class partnerships, 
to which I shall have occasion to refer later.” 
He does so casually ; but reference is not 
enough—explanation is required. Mr. Mac- 
Munn’s enthusiasm has, in this instance, 
outrun his judgment. He should give his 
— a longer trial and describe them in 
etail. 


Smith (Nowell), Pusric ScHOOLMASTERING 
AS A PROFESSION, 6d. 

Oxford, Blackwell ; 

London, Simpkin & Marshall 

A reprint of an address by the Head 

' Master of Sherborne School, delivered in 





New College, Oxford, on March Ist, which 
has appeared in The Arena. It is reprinted 
by request, and shows a fine enthusiasm. 
Admitting that schoolmastering is not, 
except for the gifted few, ‘‘a satisfactory 
career from the financial point of view,”* Mr. 
Smith regards it as a field of patriotic 
service, and he speaks as a missionary in 
that interest. He does well in calling atten- 
tion to the influx of undesirable men into 
the profession, for it is notorious that, even 
in the greater schools with ample endow- 
ments, there are masters who have no proper 
control over their boys, and at best secure 
a sort of affectionate contempt from them. 


University Correspondence College, THE Ca- 
LENDAR, 1912-13, 1/ net. 
Cambridge, Burlington House ; 
London, 32, Red Lion Square 
Founded just a quarter of a century ago, 
with a regular staff in residence at Cam- 
bridge, the University Correspondence Col- 
lege has considerably enlarged its sphere of 
operations during its existence, and now 
includes courses for most English Uni- 
versity Entrance, Professional Preliminary, 
and Local Examinations, each in a con- 
siderable number of subjects. The Principal 
in his report draws attention to the growing 
popularity of the London B.A. degree since 
the abolition, in 1907, of compulsory Greek, 
as is shown by the continued increase of 
University Correspondence College  suc- 
cesses. Included in the ‘Calendar’ are a 
number of examination papers, with answers 
by various tutors of the College. 


Philology. 


Classical Quarterly, Juty, 3/ net. 
John Murray 
Mr. H. Richards opens the number with 
further dislocations in the text of Thucy- 
dides. Mr. A. 8. Ferguson follows with an 
article on ‘The Impiety of Socrates,’ con- 
testing Dr. A. E. Taylor’s suggestion in 
‘Varia Socratica’ that Socrates was con- 
demned for his connexion with an Orphic- 
Pythagorean cult. Mr. Ferguson shows on 
what a thin tissue of inference this theory 
rests. Of the remaining articles the most 
interesting is that by Prof. W. R. Hardie on 
‘The Dream of Ennius,’ which considers the 
nature of classical apparitions. 


Literary Criticism. 


Poetry and Life Series: Byron AND HIS 
Poetry, by William Dick, 1/; Lone- 
FELLOW AND HIS PoEtTRy, by Oliphant 
Smeaton, 10d.; TENNYSON AND HIS 
Poetry, by R. Brimley Johnson, 10d. 

Harrap 
Additions to this attractive series, whieh 
are for the most part judiciously done. Mr. 

Dick’s ‘Byron,’ though longer than the 

other two, omits the disgraces and slanders 

of the poet’s career, as unsuitable for young 
readers. They are told that ‘Cain’ and 

‘Don Juan’ are not for them, nor, indeed, 

likely to interest them. The choice of poems 

is good, though we do not see what we 
regard as the best of Byron’s short pieces. 
Mr. Smeaton emphasizes well the ideal 
domestic life of Longfellow, but somewhat 
overrates his merits as a poet. We cannot 

take the great heart of the public as a 

sound guide—which might well represent 

Tennyson’s ‘May Queen’ as the summit 

of his achievement. Longfellow’s “two or 

three epics in miniature” are not “as 
aye as anything of the kind could be.” 

or one thing, a real student of the hexa- 
meter cannot be satisfied with his treatment 
of it. 

Mr. Brimley Johnson follows a host of 
critics in dealing with Tennyson, and has 
obviously profited by their labours. Still, 
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he has made out for himself a just estimate 
of the merits and limitations of a great poet 
who is at present unduly depreciated, and 
he does not revel in the sentimentalism 
which figures largely in popular books on 
the subject. ‘In Memoriam’ is too subtle 
and changeful to be summarized in a few 
pages, and needs to be studied elsewhere. 
“Enoch Arden,’ we read, ‘could scarcely 
have been told with less subtlety.” This 
description of it is not novel, but is, we think, 
widely erroneous. What would ‘simple 
fisher-folk ”? make of “‘ ocean-spoil in ocean- 
smelling osier ” ? 

The Bibliography makes “ Tainsh ” into 
** Tairish,” and might have included Andrew 
Lang’s ‘Alfred Tennyson.’ Sir Norman 
Lockyer’s ‘Tennyson as a Student and 
Poet of Nature’ should not have been for- 
gotten, for the poet’s observation in this 
way has not been noticed by Mr. Johnson as 
it deserves to be. The present Lord Tenny- 
son’s ‘Memoir’ and supplementary ‘ Tenny- 
son and his Friends’ are omitted, perhaps 
as being too elaborate for young people, 
but we regard them as essential for study, 
and they are certainly more interesting than 
some of the books cited. 


Walker (Hugh and Mrs.), Ouriives oF Vic- 
TORIAN LITERATURE, 3/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 
Prof. Walker published in 1910 an able 
survey of the literature of the Victorian era, 
and this book by himself and his wife is a 
natural sequel to it. All such outlines are 
apt to be like dry bones wanting in flesh and 
blood, and are designed, we fear, not so 
much “ to stimulate interest and curiosity ” 
as to provide the examinee with a short cut 
to a subject. Seven pages running with 
nothing but names and dates are dry 
enough, but apart from such necessary 
framework the writers have succeeded in 
imparting liveliness to their text because 
they see their authors as men whose lives 
are of interest. Their occasional quotations 
are also well chosen. ‘‘ The purely critical 
element,” they say, ‘‘ has been... .curtailed.”’ 
But, even so, we should not have omitted 
the fact that Huxley, unlike the average 
man of science, was an excellent stylist. 
He was a great fighter who was singularly 
adept with his weapons. We should have 
mentioned by the side of him John Tyndall. 
It is fair to add, however, that in general the 
ground is well covered by the collaborators. 
They have found a corner, for instance, 
for Samuel Butler and Francis Thompson, 
whose reputations have vastly increased in 
the twentieth century. 


 School=Books. 


Contes d’Animaux, par Grimm et Andersen, 
4d., ‘*Black’s Simplified French 
Readers.” 

These ‘‘ Readers ”’ are intended to provide 
easy “‘ rapid ”’ reading for elementary classes, 
and for this purpose the text has been simpli- 
fied by the omission of difficulties and slight 
alterations. The booklet in question, con- 
taining selections from Grimm and Andersen, 
should be enjoyed by beginners. 


Dopp (Katharine Elizabeth), THz Earty 
Sra PEOPLE, 2 parts,1/each. Harrap 
This volume, which is published in two 
parts, is the fourth in the ‘Industrial 
and Social History Series,”* and is a con- 
tinuation of the story of our ancestors in 
Europe, earlier chapters of which have 
been presented in preceding volumes. The 
** Early Sea People” are the forefathers of 
the Vikings who lived on the coast of 
Denmark. These volumes are written in 
story form, and illustrated in a manner 





that should make them additionally attrac- 
tive to young children. 


Fiinfzig kleine Deutsche Briefe, mit Aufgaben 
dariiber und Wo6rterverzeichniss, von 
Louise J. Weisgerber, “‘ Harrap’s Shorter 
German Texts,”’ 94. 

Each of the letters which form the text 
is followed by an exercise in composition, 
while at the end there are a number of 
grammatical exercises and a vocabulary. 
The result is a useful little book. 


Harrap’s Modern Language Series : ANALYSIS 
OF THE NIBELUNGENLIED, by A. F. C. 
Vilmar, 1/6; ELEMENTARBUCH DER 
DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE, by Arnold Werner- 
Spanhoofd, 2/6 

This analysis is written as a continuous 
text, telling the tragic events of the lives of 

Siegfried and Kriemhild. It forms good 

material for a German reader, both in subject- 

matter and style. There are numerous notes, 
exercises for retranslation, and an adequate 
vocabulary. 


Literary Selections. ;frpm-, Newman, ;with. 
Introduction sand Nvteg by & Sister gf: 
Notre Dame,*1/6°* °°° °** * ‘ongtnarts® 

In these selections nong"of:*Neiwmetn’s 
polemical or strictly contgqvefsial: works 
has been used; yet they represent ade-’ 
quately the charm of a master of :Hijgifsh 
prose, and with the excellent Intrqdurtiph 
should lead readers on to the study of books 
like ‘ The Idea of a University.’ The verse 
extracts are well chosen, and the notes 
explain all the allusions that may cause 
difficulty. 


Pickles (Frederick), ComMPosITION THROUGH 
ReEavina, 1/4 Dent 
This textbook is an example of the 
** direct ’? method of teaching English com- 
position, based on the conviction that the 
only way to learn to write good English is by 
reading and re-reading the best English 
authors. A number of prose and verse 
passages are given, the selection of which 
is judiciously made, and each excerpt is 
followed by composition exercises. The 
author claims that this method, besides 
teaching a pupil how to express himself, is 
calculated to widen his ‘‘ thought-circle,”’ 
and at the same time develope a taste for 
good literature. 


Sims (Albert E.) and Harry (M. Lavars), 

DRAMATIC MyTHS AND LEGENDS: Book 

II. GREEK AND Romay, 8d. Harrap 

Old Greek and Roman myths and legends 
re-dressed and put into play form. 


Annnals, 


Army Annual and Year-Book, 1913, edited 
by Lieut.-Col. H. M. E. Brunker, 3/6 
net. Clowes 

Besides statistical matter this volume 
offers notes on Parliamentary debate and 
books, and items of interest from various 
newspapers. Aircraft, which brought last 
year’s manceuvres to an unexpected end, 
figures in two or three sections; and an illus- 
trated article on ‘ Anti-Aircraft Guns’ is 
reprinted from The Army and Navy Gazette. 


Fiction. 


“ Alien’? (Mrs. L. ‘‘ Alien”? Baker), A 

Marp or METTLE, 6/ Digby & Long 

A mild and somewhat weakly written 
story for girls. 


Bungey (E. Newton), THE ForpIncTron 
Twins, 6/ Lynw 

The twins, who keep a fried-fish shop 
in Bethnal Green Road, suddenly inherit 
estates and wealth, and the author has 
extracted some good fun from the situa- 
tion, though his humour is at times rather 
laboured. In addition to the twins and 
their aunt, we have a hero and heroine and 
a couple of thoroughgoing villains, all of 
whom are neatly fitted into a cheerfully 
melodramatic plot. 


Davies (Ernest), THE Wipow’s NECKLACE, 6/ 
Duekworth 
Good detective stories are sufficiently rare, 
and Mr. Davies is to be congratulated on & 
clever and well-written specimen of the 
*genre.» We, quarrel with him on only one 
rpot,. Tix “fystery depends largely on 
’ tle ‘heahs by ‘which a thief entered and left. 
‘ gestain room, and we think that even a 
:mnere, Scotland Yard official would have 
reathed the solution in a few minutes, though 
it is hidden from the reader by the omission 
of an architectural detail. Apart from this 
the story is both surprising and ingenious. 


Dostoevsky (Fyodor), THe Ip1or, from the 
Russian by Constance Garnett, 3/6 net. 
Heinemann 
A very good translation of perhaps the 
most characteristic and personal of Dos- 
toevsky’s works, written in his middle 
period (1868). Prince Myshkin, the wise 
fool, suffers from epilepsy, and this disease 
has destroyed a!l those sides of the intellect 
which complicate the simplicity of cha- 
racter. He has become wise as a serpent 
and harmless as a little child. Dostoevsky 
stands so high among the masters of Russian 
fiction, and this book in particular is so 
characteristic of his art, that we welcome 
with special pleasure a sympathetic version 
of it. 


Gould (Nat), THe Heap Lap, 1/net. Long 

Another of the author’s popular racing 
stories. We note that in the future his 
books will be issued at six shillings. 


Harker (L. Allen), THe Frotiiots oF RrEp- 
MARLEY, 6/ John Murray 
When Mrs. Allen Harker wrote she had 
in her mind a Redmarley which is on the 
borders of Gloucestershire, but, although she 
mentions places in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, she has moved the scene of her 
novel and placed it in the Cotswolds. Mr. 
Ffolliot of Redmarley is a narrow-minded, 
selfish bookworm, with a charming wife and 
a family of six. His girls are of the “‘ Tom- 
boy” order, generally in mischief, but 
splendid open-air children who are popular 
with all the village. A delightful cha- 
racter is an uneducated woman, who has 
married a successful draper, and some of 
her sayings are so excellent that we regret 
er decease in an early chapter. There is 


India Office List for 1913, 10/6 Harrisen3| a young man who is left with a fortune, 
pat 


We have tested this volume for 
and found it invariably accurate. 







include a ‘ Record of Services,’ agddier p nat 


‘Casualties’ (retirements or dea 
an ‘Index of Names.’ We notice 
returns of the Census of 1911 are 
complete, so that, although impQran 
changes are noted, the figures are gene 
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Herrick (Robert), ONE Woman’s Lire, 6/ 
Mills & Boon 
There seems a desire on the part of 
American authors to trace the features of a 
transitional type of woman, who as little 
resembles her ancestress—a “real pillar of 
Society and often a domestic slave,” to 
quote from our author—as she does the 
capable specimen who represents the modern 
girl at her best. There is general recognition 
of the fact that many powerful forces are 
arising to exorcise her spirit of pernicious 
parasitism, and that, if the type is to be 
faithfully limned, now is the time to do it. 
The task is not, one would imagine, par- 
ticularly grateful. and makes neither 
stimulating nor inspiring reading. One can 
admire the craftsmanship and appreciate 
the veracity of an author without feel- 
ing much sympathy for his theme. This 
is the position in which we find ourselves 
with regard to the successor of that excellent 
novel ‘ The Healer.’ 


Hume (Fergus), THe THIRTEENTH GvEST, 6/ 

Ward & Lock 

We have read this book from beginning to 
end, and been abundantly amused:- Fy, & 

considerable exercise of the inegipetinr 

it is just possible to conceive an unsophis- 
ticated reader taking it all seriously. E 


Langer (Angela), Ruz anp Rosss, 5/ net. 
Heinemann 
Introduced at some length by Mr. W. L. 
Courtney, this is indeed, as he says, a book 
of rare charm. The public in England 
which cares for such explorations of the soul 
is limited, but to its attention we warmly 
commend this intimate, passionate, sad 
study of love and renunciation. 


Le Queux (William), THE Price or Power, 6/ 
Hurst & Blackett 
If the publishers had had to take authorial 
as well as financial responsibility for this 
work, it would, we hope, have received 
revision. Of the subject-matter — the 
Russian Court, the Tsar and the camarilla 
who rule him, and Siberia and its exiles— 
we make no complaint, but with its present- 
ment in the language and posturing of melo- 
drama we cannot be satisfied. Mr. Le Queux 
is responsible for apparent acquiescence in 
nonsensical attitudes towards life while vitu- 
perating their logical consequences. 


Lunn (Arnold), THe Harrovians, 6/ 
Methuen 
The story of the progress of an ordinary 
boy through the ordinary stages of school 
life. It is written with verve and humour, 
and displays insight into the psychology 
of the average schoolboy. It has the real 
atmosphere. Its only fault is an occasional 
tendency to deliver the Balliol point of view 
through the medium of the Harrow “‘ fag.” 


Maclagan (Bridget), Coxtiston, 6/ 
Duckworth 
“The artist is known by what he omits ” 
is a good maxim, but the author has carried 
the process so far here that a continuous 
effort is required to read her book. Frankly, 
we do not think it worth the trouble. The 
we is concerned with the adventures in 
ndia of a Suffragist leader and an ex- 
Labour M.P. in sympathy with the cause. 
The general effect is laaened and disjointed. 
If Miss Maclagan were less anxious to be 
brilliant, she would probably write a much 

better novel. 


Ramsey (Alicia) THe ADVENTURES OF 
Mortimer Dixon, 6/ Stanley Paul 
The hero of this story is a young journalist 
of boundless energy and wonderful achieve- 
ment, who explores the Chinese quarter of 
the East End in search of “copy.” The 
author’s style is lively, but rather ama- 
teurish. 





Reynolds (Mrs. Baillie), THe SwaAsHBUCKLER, 


AND OTHER TALES, 6/ Mills & Boon 
Seven workmanlike and easily written 
short stories. There is nothing very striking 
about them, but they show a practised hand. 
The best and longest of them is the Ruri- 
tanian romance which gives its name to the 
collection. 


men (Ethel), Toe JuMPING-OFF PLACE, 
Hodder & Stoughton 
The story of a reconciliation between 
two people who did not really understand 
each other, with the daily life of a Montana 
mining camp as a secondary interest. The 
book is written sympathetically, but the 
leading up to the inevitable dénowement is 
rather protracted. 


Sprent (Mabel), Love’s APPRENTICESHIP, 6/ 
Methuen 
Concerns the adventures of an Australian 
girl who is impelled by a desire for love and 
excitement to plunge into the whirl of 
European life. Her story portrays chiefly 
the struggle between her own nature and the 
conventions of English middle-class life, and 
reads with a’ haopy unicn“in prospect. The 
“author’s -writiny i: “fluent and somewhat 
sentimental, but, on the whole, she has a 


. decried: talent for expression. 


Sudermann (Hermann), THE SonG OF SonGs, 

» a New Translation by Beatrice Marshall, 

; 37 Lane 

A translation of ‘Das hohe Lied’ which 
takes the place of one issued and withdrawn 
by the same publisher in 1910. Several 
opinions concerning the book after its dis- 
appearance were obtained by Mr. Lane 
from well-known people in the literary 
world, and he reprints them here as an 
Introduction. The history of a courtesan 
cannot be treated as impossible from its 
very subject, nor do we think it fair to 
describe this as an “‘ obscene book.” It is 
outspoken, of course, but it is neither 
prurient nor sentimental. It is disfigured 
mainly by its brutality, and, though it has 
excellent and powerful episodes, it is as a 
whole forced and inharmonious, to use the 
words of our reviewer of the earlier issue 
(November 26th, 1910). 

The new translation by Miss Beatrice 
Marshall reads very well, and may com- 
mend to the public what is certainly. as 
Mr. Hardy says, “an unflinching study of a 
woman’s character.” 


Trent (Paul), THE SEconD CHANCE, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
An artist, thrown over by the woman he 
loves, takes to drink, but is reclaimed by a 
girl he befriends in the street. The first 
woman then becomes jealous, and complica- 
tions follow. Unfortunately, the story is 
rather dull, and the characters, with the 
possible exception of the heroine, are un- 
convincing. 


Fuvenile. 


Hume-Griffith (M. E.), TaLes OF THE ARABS, 
1/6 R.T.S. 
Chatty little stories for small children. 


Mackie (R. L.), THE Story oF Kine RoBerRtT 
THE Bruce, 5/ net. Harrap 
The author sets out the story of Bruce 
in stirring fashion. He also contributes an 
historical Introduction, in which he deals 
impartially with various conflicting accounts 
of certain episodes in Bruce’s career. The 
illustrations are a good feature of the book. 


Scudamore (Cyril), ENGLISH OFFICERS OF THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY, 3/6 Routledge 

A good book for boys, offering a summary 

of the lives of seven of the greatest British 
soldiers of the last century. 





General. 


British Union for the Abolition of Vivi- 
section (British Anti-Vivisection Society), 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL ReEpPor?T, for the 
Year ending April 30th. 

32, Charing Cross, W.C. 
A record of the work done by this Society 
during the preceding year. 


Dublin Review, Jury, 5/6 net. 
Burns & Oates 
An excellent number of one of the best- 
written Reviews of to-day. The editor 
writes on ‘Some Oxford Essays,’ and pays 
a tribute to George Wyndham. An affected 
style should not prevent readers from 
enjoying Prof. Phillimore on ‘ Blessed Thomas 
More and the Arrest of Humanism in Eng- 
land’; while in ‘Et in Vitam ternam’ 
the Rev. C. C. Martindale brings forward 
some shrewd criticism of Dr. Frazer's 
theories of Immortality and the Worship of 
the Dead. Mr. A. P. Graves has a good 
subject in which he is thoroughly at home 
in ‘Irish Gaelic Nature Poetry in English 
Verse Translation.’ 


Hislam (Percival A.), THe NorrH SEA 
PROBLEM, 1/ net. Holden & Hardingham 
Opens with a brief history of the growth 
of German naval power in proportion to 
that of England during the last seven years, 
and a discourse on the general influence 
of the coming of the Dreadnought type of 
vessel. This is followed by a number of 
arguments and statistics to show that the 
British fieet in all its branches does not come 
up to a standard based on the statements 
of responsible members of the Admiralty. 


Lee (Gerald Stanley), Crowns, 6/ Methuen 

The author of ‘ Inspired Millionaires ’ has 
a claim on our attention. Therefore we 
have read his present production of 600 
pages, unless we have inadvertently missed 
a page occasionally ; there is such a plati- 
tudinous sameness that we may have un- 
intentionally done so. No one will dissent 
from Mr. Lee’s copybook maxims. unless pro- 
voked to do so by their reiteration, but 
with his estimates of men and things we are 
certainly at variance. The value of his hero- 
worship of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt is seriously 
depreciated by his failure to appreciate 
Carlyle and his derision of men like Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw. He sees no difference between 
our Prime Minister and Cabinet rule and Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson. We can hardly believe 
that Mr. Lee has read the speeches of the 
last-named during his Presidential campaign, 
with their trenchant condemnation of secrecy 
among other things. 


Strindberg (August), Easter, a Play in 
Three Acts; and Stories, translated 
from the Swedish by Velma Swanston 
Howard, 5/ net. Grant Richards 

The stories in this volume are various: 
their mood is one. It is the mood of hushed 
and exquisite bliss—utterly careless, slightly 
inclined to be lachrymose, sustained by the 
inward play of a faint and changeful phantas- 
magoria, yet lasting only some meagre hour 
or half-hour—which comes over a poor 
wretch when a toothache, violent and long- 
raging, at last O, mercy !—stops. In 
nearly every instance we have lightly em- 
phasized miseries—fantastical or fantastic- 
ally presented—and then recovery. Strind- 
berg, as we have indicated before, is a past- 
master in the art of expressing pain: here 
he shows how penetratingly he can convey 
a sense, not of returning health and activity, 
but of mere immediate relief. 

‘Easter’ is practically all dénowement : 
the removal from a crushed and hampered 
life of one pressure after another, with barely 
sufficient setbacks to constitute a plot. The 
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central figure, the young man Elis, has a 
father in prison for fraud and a sister in a 
lunatic asylum, and is toiling at the desperate 
task of repaying his father’s creditors while 
he supports his mother. The three acts are 
supposed to take place severally during the 
last three days of Holy Week, as is empha- 
sized by the music—from Haydn’s ‘ Sieben 
Worte des Erlésers’—to be played before 
each raising of thecurtain. Elis’s affairs have 
reached a point when the strain seems un- 
endurable: the deliverance is effected some- 
what after the Russian method. The sister, 
whom he loves yet dreads, comes home un- 
expectedly, and as unexpectedly brings with 
her an atmosphere of strange calm and happi- 
ness which of itself eases the general tension. 
The greatest creditor suddenly relinquishes 
the whole of his claim: minor troubles and 
misunderstandings are ended by the dis- 
covery of the good intentions behind doings 
that had been suspect. The play closes on 
a reconciliation and a rather plaintive, 
exhausted joy. 

There is a certain want of vitality and 
naturalness in the English dialogue which, 
unfortunately, does especial injustice to 
Elis, upon whom the play mainly depends. 
This may easily—on a first reading— 
obscure its force, and reduce what is a pene- 
trating study of endurance nearly at the 
last gasp to a display of querulous obstinacy. 
The rendering of the sister is more successful. 

The short tales are widely unequal! in 
value. In three or four the subject-matter 
—except one regards it as the languid 
amusement of a precarious relief from pain 
—seems hardly worthy of the author’s 
never-failing craftsmanship. But each in 
its different way—‘ Midsummertide,’ ‘ The 
Stone Man,’ and ‘ Half a Sheet of Paper ’— 
is good, despite some touches of senti- 
mentality ; while in ‘ Jubal sans Ego’ and 
‘The Sleepy-head’ there is humour—of 
Strindberg’s grim and wry variety. 


Thurston (E. Temple), THe ParcHwork 
Papers, New and Cheaper Edition, 2/ 
net. Chapman & Hall 

These light and agreeable papers should be 
popular in this form. Mr. Thurston com- 
bines some good sense with his sentiment, 
but sometimes his easy way of writing leads 
to shallow conclusions. However, he may 
well set people thinking while he entertains 
them. 


Willis { W. N.), Woy Girts Go Wrons. 1/ 
ne 17, Henrietta St., W.C. 
We ‘doubt whether this badly written 
book, with its gaudily sensational cover, 
will do any good. Some of the author’s 
remarks are amazing, if not fatuous. 


Pampblet. 


Curtler (W. H. R.), WHat HAVE THE LAND- 
OWNERS DONE FOR ENGLAND ? Id. 

Liberty and Property Defence League 

We do not think this pamphlet will make 
any converts among those who hold what 
are called ‘ Socialistic ’’ views. The prin- 
ciple of ‘‘ what we have we hold,”’ however 
detrimental such ownership may be to the 
community, is obvious in such sentences as: 


“It should be remembered that the greater 
portion of the land that was enclosed already 
belonged to the landlords, which effectually dis- 
poses of the charge that the poor were robbed ” ; 
and 

** The accounts of the large agricultural estates 
recently published are by no means exceptional, 
aS any one acquainted with the management of 
land well knows, for many estates bring in nothing 
at all to their owners, who live on income derived 
from other sources; and it has been established 
by a mass of evidence, including that heard 
before the Committee on the Break-up of Estates, 
that the average return from agricultural land to 
the owner is 2 per cent on the capita! value.” 








FOREIGN. 
Theology. 


Ganay (M. C. de), Les BrENHEUREUSES 
DoMINICAINES (1190-1577), 5fr. 
Paris, Perrin 
A series of biographies of twenty-five 
beatified female members of the Dominican 
orders, with some of their letters and the 
prayers they have composed, drawn in many 
cases from unpublished sources. The earliest 
of them is Jeanne d’Aza, who died before the 
Order of Preachers was founded, and they 
include Colomba of Rieti, Osanna Andreasi 
(the friend of Isabella d’Este), Lucia di 
Narni, Catarina dei Mattei, and others 
whose names are familiar to students of the 
Renaissance. The book is illustrated by 
views and portraits, including an Appendix 
of ‘“‘piéces justificatives’’ and a_ useful 
short bibliography. It can be recommended 
to students of Italian life in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, as well as to those 
who read only for edification. 


Poetry. 

Bellezza (Paolo), CurtostrA DANTESCHE, 
8 lire 50. Milan, Hoepli 
A collection of Danteana arranged under 
twenty-two headings. Those that will touch 
English students most closely are a collec- 
tion of ‘‘ interpretazioni bizzarre,”’ in which 
our own commentators figure, and a chapter 
on the analogies between ‘ Piers Plowman’ 
and the ‘Divina Commedia,’ in which a 
large number of coincidences of phrase are 
noted, though, of course, many of them are 
due to a common origin in the popular 
theology of the time. There are some 
useful notes on the biography of Dante 
and his travels. The book contains nearly 
600 pp., and full references to every quota- 
tion are added, besides an Index of Names 
and the lines in the ‘ Divina Commedia ’ 

referred to. 


history and Biograpby. 


Apponyi (Comte Rodolphe), Attaché de 
V y Ai *Autriche 4 Paris, JourR- 
NAL, pubilé par Ernest Daudet, Vol IT 

Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
The second volume of these entertaining 
memoirs covers the years from 1831 to 

1834. It was an eventful time. Paris in a 

state of chronic insurrection, the Duchesse 

du Berri raising the Chouans, Poland in 
rebellion, outbreaks in Italy, civil war in 

Portugal, Queen Christina in Spain, war 

between Holland and Belgium, England in 

the Reform agitation, and the cholera 
ravaging all Europe, kept statesmen and 
politicians continually on the alert. Through 
it all the young diplomatist danced his way, 
leading cotillons, arranging dances, and 
finding partners for princes, and writing 
down in the evening the impressions of the 
day. The serious student will find in this 
diary the attitude of the Austrian Govern- 
ment towards the political movements of 
the time, while every page holds something 
to interest and amuse the ordinary reader. 

On p. 90 we have the history of the first 

appearance of “‘la poire”’ as a caricature of 

Louis Philippe. It was done in court by 

Grandville, who was being tried for carica- 

turing the king, and handed it to the pre- 

siding judge as a proof of how anything he 

did could be accused of being a caricature. 


After sending up four different sketches of a | 


pear to the judge, each of them a bitter 
likeness of Louis Philippe, he was stopped 


by the Court, but the sketches were after- | 


wards published as the ‘ Poires séditieuses.’ 
We have a picture of Balzac telling stories 
of mesmeric visions in drawing-rooms, a 
first night of Victor Hugo, Eugéne Sue, a 


| meeting of carbonari, a service of the Saint- 
Simoniennes, Paris during the cholera, and 
half a hundred other interesting things, 
including a story of the death of Monaldeschi 
by one who was present. 

M. Ernest Daudet has performed his 
editorial duties with great efficiency; it 
probably did not enter into his scheme to 
correct the error by which Count Rudolph 
Apponyi attributes the well-known David 
portrait of Lavoisier and his wife to Vigée- 
Lebrun. There are several misprints and 
the usual distortions of English names. 


Dupont (Etienne), Les Prisons pu Mont 
Sarnt-MIcHEL, 1425-1864, d’aprés des 
Documents originaux inédits, 5fr. 

Paris. Perrin 

Among the most interesting of the long 
series of prisoners commemorated in this 
work are Kirkaldy of Grange, the two Leslies, 
and Carmichael of Pitmillie, who killed Car- 
dinal Beaton, and were captured by Strozzi 
when the Castle of St. Andrews was taken. 

Their escape from Mont St.-Michel is well 

told by the author from French sources, as 

well as from Calderwood. The most pictur- 
esque of the prisoners was a certain Patriarch 
of the Armenians in 1706, detained by order 
of Louis XIV. after having been arrested in 

Turkey and deported. The iron cage in 

which more than one prisoner spent the 

remainder of his life is another of the tradi- 
tions of Mont St.-Michel; one unfortunate, 

Victor de la Cassaigne. starved himself to 

death in it. The book will be of special 

interest to all who have visited the Mount 
and made the circuit of its buildings. 


Eltchaninov (Le Professeur), Lz R&GNE DE 
S.M. Lv’ EMpEREvR Nicotas IT. 

Paris, Hachette 

This eulogy of the present Tsar, evoked by 

the recent tercentenary celebrations of the 

Romanov dynasty, if short, appears to us 

unnecessarily fulsome. It is translated from 
the Russian. 


Marchand (E. le), L’EvroPpe er ta Cone 
QUETE D ALGER, d’aprés des Docue 
ments originaux tirés des Archives de 
Etat, 5fr. Paris, Perrin 

The history of the French occupation of 

Algiers is related here with a skilful use of 

detail. 


May (Gaston), La Lurre Pour LE FRANgAIS 
EN LORRAINE AVANT 1870, ‘“ Annales 

de l’Est,”’ 4fr. 50. 
Paris, Berger-Levrault 
This is a study of the struggle for adop- 


tion between the French and German 
languages in the départements of the 
Meurthe and the Moselle. The linguistic 


boundary of France is shown to overlap the 
political considerably. 


Mirot (Léon), UNE 





GRANDE FaMILLE PARLE- 
MENTAIRE: LES D’ORGEMONT, LEUR 
ORIGINE, LEUR FoRTUNE; LE BoITEUX 
D’ORGEMONT, 7fr. 50. Paris, Champion 

In the first part of this work the author, 
who has made a special study of the history 
of France during the Hundred Years’ War, 
traces the origin and fortunes of one of the 
great governing families of the country, an- 
cestors of the Montmorencies and Condés, 
and their predecessors in the ownership of 

Chantilly. The second part is devoted to 

the history of one of the family, Nicolas 

d’Orgemont (Le Boiteux d’Orgemont), who 
was convicted of having entered into a plot 
in 1416 to hand over Paris to the Bur- 
gundians, and died in prison the same year. 
Nicolas has a place in the memories of 
students of literature as one of the lovers of 
| la belle Heaulmiére,” who lived in the 
cloisters of Notre-Dame, of which D’Orge- 
mont was a canon. In following out his 
eareer the book falls into two distinct 
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sections, the first studying him as an ad- 
ministrator and as a member of the chapter, 
and elucidating much of the inner life of a 
medieval cathedral ; while in the second he 
appears as a politician, among the welter of 
confused interests during the years that 
followed the assassination of the Duke of 
Orleans. The suppression of the Butchers 
and the temporary triumph of the Armagnac 
‘party in Paris after the discovery of the 
plot of 1416 are well described, and, though 
the privileges of that turbulent corporation 
were restored two years later on the return 
of Jean sans Peur, it never again played a 

rominent part in the history of the city. 

he Appendixes contain a large number of 
original documents, two maps, and an 
excellent Index. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Noailles (Comtesse de), De La Rive v’Ev- 
ROPE A LA Rive v’Asik, 7fr. 50 (65 fr. 
the set). Paris, Dorbon-Ainé 

A series of impressions in prose by one of 
the most sensitive poets of modern France. 

It would be difficult to convey their flavour 

without a wholesale reprinting, which would 

‘be useless to those who know the work of 

the Comtesse de Noailles, and unjust to 

her book. She brings to these sketches— 
most of them on Eastern subjects—a 
feeling for unexpressed and often inexpres- 
sible motives, an appreciation of the under- 
lying basis of our nature, and a finish of 
language which make them exceptional in 
quality. The book forms part of a collec- 
tion ‘“‘To the Happy Few,” which is to 

contain only ten volumes, restricted to 500 

copies, well printed on good paper. The 

names of the authors—Jules Lemaitre, 

Marcel Prévost, Pierre de Nolhac, Maurice 

Barrés, and Collette Willy are among them— 

show that the series will be of value as litera- 

ture, and the volume before us is well pro- 
duced, though it contains several misprints. 








‘THE HONOUR OF THE CLINTONS.’ 


In a lengthy letter from Mr. Archibald 
Marshall the reviewer of his novel ‘The 
Honour of the Clintons’ was accused (1) of 
having sought to convict the author of 
“* literary dishonesty of a glaring kind,’ and 
42) of untruth in saying that the woman- 

artner in wrongdoing was “intimidated 
into holding her tongue.” With regard to 
the first charge we suspected that Mr. 
Marshall was finding a meaning in our 
motice not intended by the reviewer, while 
in the second case he was interpreting our 
words too broadly and literally. We regret 
delay in the answer to these charges by our 
critic, who had departed for a holiday to 
what he describes as “a very lonesome 
spot.” The answer amply confirms our 
impression, and in case our notice has con- 
‘veyed to other readers the sense it conveyed 
to the author, we publish our reviewer's 
comments on the two points :— 


“T think that Mr. Marshall has not 
followed a natural sequence in his story. 
To me it seems that Lady Susan should not 
have died, and Mrs. Amberley should not 
have been persuaded to withhold her action- 
at-law. She was intimidated into with- 
drawing from this step, and this is what 
I meant by her ‘holding her tongue.’ 
Nothing was further from my mind than to 
suggest that Mr. Marshall developed the 
story on the lines he did because the public 
likes happy endings. What I did suggest 
was, that Mr. Marshall’s ending was, in my 
opinion, inartistic, and likely to be popular 
in the public opinion.” 





BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ON Monday and Tuesday, the 7th and 8th inst., 
Messrs. Sotheby sold books and manuscripts, 
including the library of the late Bram Stoker. 
The most important lots were: Meredith, Works, 
35 vols., 1896-1911, with autograph signature 
of the author, 351. Stevenson, Works, Edin- 
burgh Edition, 30 vols., 1894-9, 611. J. W. Riley, 
various works, all presentation copies, 11 vols., 
1891-1903, 461. Browning, La Saisiaz: Two 
Poets of Croisic, 1878, Peco wong copy to Miss 
Haworth, 201. E. B. Browning, Poems, 2 vols., 
1844, presentation copy to Talfourd, 211. Dickens 
and Wilkie Collins, No Thoroughfare, 7 copies, 
1867, 501.; The Frozen Deep, 2 copies, 1886, 
301. Wilkie Collins, autograph MS. of the 
dramatized version of ‘The Woman in White,’ 
201. Hore B.V.M. ad Usum Gallianum, French 
MS., 15th century, 74/.; another, French MS., 
15th century, 66/. Gay’s original agreement to 
sell the copyright of the ‘ Fables’ and ‘ Beggar’s 
Opera,’ Feb. 6, 1728, 2001. Addison’s receipt 
for the sale of the copyright of ‘ Cato,’ April 7, 
1713, 491. About 540 assignments of copyrights 
by distinguished authors, 1703-1822, 711. Album 
containing 25 Indian portrait miniatures of the 
17th and 18th centuries, 567. Shah Nameh, 
Persian MS., 17th century, 70/. Fraunce, The 
Countess of Pembroke’s Yvychurch and Emanuel, 
1591, 501. Hazlitt, Life of Napoleon I., extended 
to 13 vols. folio by extra-illustrations, 1828, 


4001. Valerius Maximus, Italian MS., about 1400, 
1701. Shakespeare, Works, First Folio, 1623, the 
Dryden copy, 1,9501.; Second Folio, 1632, 


expurgated by the Spanish Inquisition, 200/. 
Diaz de Montalvan, Ordenangas reales, 1492, 25/1. 
Thomas A’Kempis, Imitatio Christi, printed by 
Zainer at Augsburg, c. 1470, 1101. Henry South- 
gate, A Dictionary of Illustrated Fact and Sug- 
gestive Thought, 195 vols., 2007. Office de la 
— Sainte, 1777, bound for Marie Antoinette, 
901. 
The collection of letters and papers relating to 
Garrick was withdrawn from the sale, having 
previously been sold privately. 

The total of the sale was 5,3671. 17s. 

Messrs. Sotheby’s sale of Wednesday, the 
9th inst., and two following days, included 
the library of the late Mr. H. N. Pym of Foxwold 
Chase, Brasted, Kent, the most important lots 
being the following: Byron, a fragment of his 
poem ‘ Oscar of Alva,’ in his writing, 30/. Dumesnil, 
Le Peintre-Graveur frangais, 11 vols. in 7, 1835-71, 
197. 10s. Ackermann, History of the Colleges and 
Public Schools, 1816, 261. Medwin, Journal and 
Conversations of Lord Byron, 1824, extra-illus- 
trated, 411. Doran, Their Majesties’ Servants, 
2 vols. extended to 6 by extra-illustrations, 1864, 
197. 10s. Daniell and Ayton, Voyage round 
Great Britain, 8 vols. in 4, 1814-25, 501. Kitton, 
Dickens by Pen and Pencil, 3 vols., 1890-92, 
extra-illustrated, 301. Holbein, Portraits of 
Illustrious Persons of the Court of Henry VIIL., 
1792, 337. Janscha et Ziegler, Collection de 
Vues du Rhin, 1798, 691. Shelley, Works, 8 vols., 
1876-80, 201. Smith, British Mezzotint Portraits, 
4 vols. in 5, 1878-83, 241. 10s. Mrs. St. George, 
Journal kept during a Visit to Germany in 1799- 


‘1800, Thackeray’s copy, with 5 sketches by him, 


201. 10s. Nash, Mansions of England, 5 vols., 
1839-49, 361. The Portfolio, 24 vols., 1870-93, 
191. 15s. Richard Wilson, R.A., some Account of 
his Life, by T. Wright, 1824, extended to 2 vols. 
folio by extra-illustrations, 67/. The total of the 
sale was 1,713/. 





THE BYRKLEY LODGE LIBRARY. 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY sold on 
the 9th and 10th inst., by order of Sir William 
Bass, the Byrkley Lodge Library. The following 
were the principal items : Villon Society Publica- 
tion, The Book of One Thousand Nights and One 
Night, Tales from the Arabic, and Alaedin and the 
Enchanted Lamp, 13 vols., 321. Whyt>-Mel- 
ville’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 24 vols., 161. 16s. 
Lever’s Works, Copyright Edition, 37 vols., 311. 
Kipling’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 20 vols., 411. 
Victor Hugo’s Works, Complete Edition, 28 vols., 
171. Dickens’s Works, Library Edition, 30 vols., 
21l. Waverley Novels, Border Edition, with 
Scott’s Journal and Letters, 52 vols., 32. 11s. 
Old English Dramatists, 1885-8, 16 vols., 181. 18s. 
Stevenson’s Works, Edinburgh Edition, with 
Life and Letters, 33 vols., 721. J. A. Froude’s 
Historical Works, 29 vols., 231. 12s. 6d. E. A. 
Freeman’s Historical Works, 42 vols., 35l. 14s. 
Jesse’s English Historical Works, 30 vols., 197. 19s. 
Annual Register, 1863-1909, 47 vols., 151. 15s. 
Agnes Strickland’s Historical Works, 36 vols., 
191. 19s. Carlyle’s Works, Library Edition, 
34 vols., 261. 5s. S. R. Gardiner’s Historical 
Works, 16 vols., 341. 13s. J. A. Symonds’s 


first editions, 7 vols., 


Renaissance in Italy, 





21l. Lecky’s Historical Works, first editions, 
16 vols., 151. 4s. 6d. Cannon’s Historical Records 
of the British Army and Cannolly’s Royal 
Engineers, 14 vols., 171. 17s. Lilford’s Figures of 
British Birds, first edition, 7 vols., 667. Dresser’s 
History of the Birds of Europe, with Supplement, 
9 vols., 591. 17s. Grimble’s Works on Fishing 
and Shooting, 13 vols., 171. 17s. P. de Nolhac’s La 
Reine Marie-Antoinette, 171. 6s. 6d. ; La Dauphine 
Marie-Antoinette, 15]. 10s. Mandell Creighton’s 
Queen Elizabeth, 171. 6s. 6d. Emile Gebhart’s 
Botticelli et son Epoque, 16/. 5s. 6d. The 
Wallace Collection (Paintings), by A. G. Temple, 
2 vols., 161. 16s. French Art: Watteau to 
Prudhon, edited by J. J. Foster, Edition Royale, 
3 vols., 161. 5s. 6d. Romney, by Ward and 
Roberts, 2 vols., 171. 17s. Lysons’s County of 
Derby, extended by 685 views, &c., to 6 vols., 
781. 15s. The Microcosm of London, 3 vols., 261. 5s. 
A History of the University of Cambridge, 1815, 
2 vols., 27/1. 6s. A History of the University of 
Oxford, 1814, 2 vols., 27/. 6s. Costumes His- 
toriques des Treiziéme, Quatorziéme, et Quin- 
ziéme Siécles, by Camille Bonnard, 194 original 
water-colour drawings, 2 vols., 31/. 10s. Racinet’s 
Le Costume Historique, 6 vols., 261. 5s. Sowerby’s 
English Botany, 12 vols., 261. 5s. Walton and 
Cotton’s Complete Angler, Edition de Luxe, 
2 vols., 211. J. G. Millais’s Mammals of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 3 vols., 16/.; British Game 
Birds, 15/. 15s. The Roadster’s Album, 1845, 
261. 5s. Tudor Translations, 40 vols., 361. 15s. 
Letters of Horace Walpole, edited by Cunning- 
ham, 9 vols., extended to 18 vols. by the addition 
of 1,500 coloured views, &c., 1571. 10s. Scott's 
Life of Napoleon, 9 vols., extended to 19 vols. 
by the insertion of hundreds of portraits, &c., 481. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Johnsoniana, and 
Lives of the Poets, 9 vols., extended to 14 vols. 
by the addition of upwards of 600 portraits, &c., 
361. Pater’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 9 vols., 
17l. 17s. Morley’s Life of Gladstone, 3 vols., 
extended to 8 vols. by the insertion of 457 por- 
traits, &c., 367. 15s. Letters of Queen Victoria, 
3 vols., extended to 10 vols. by the addition of 
898 portraits, &c., 421. Greens Short History, 
4 vols., extended to 12 vols. by the insertion of 
over 1,000 portraits, &c., 451. Wheatley’s 
London, Past and Present, 3 vols., extended to 
9 vols. by the insertion of 1,171 portraits, &c., 501. 
Lamb’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 12 vols., 181. 18s. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 12 vols., 161. 16s. Brinkley’s 
Japan and China, Edition de Luxe, 12 vols., 
341. 13s. Edward FitzGerald’s Letters and Lite- 
rary Remains, Edition de Luxe, 7 vols., 191. 19s. 
Grotesque Borders, etched by Rowlandson, 19/. 19s. 
Booth’s Birds of the British Islands, 3 vols., 151. 15s. 
Crealock’s Deer-Stalking, 15/.15s. The Meltonian; 
or, The Pleasures of the Chase Developed, title 
and 31 original water-colour drawings, unpub- 
lished, 1833, 4057. The Thousand Nights and a 
Night, and The Supplemental Nights, by R. F 
Burton, Kamashastra Society, 16 vols., 50/. 8s. 
William Ward and James Ward, by J. Frankau, 
2 vols., 151. 15s. J. R. Smith, his Life and Works, 
by J. Frankau, 2 vols., 231. 2s. The Paradiseide, 
by R. B. Sharpe, 2 vols., 151. 15s. The Drawings 
of the Florentine Painters, by B. Berenson, 2 vols., 
151. 15s. A. Wilson’s Life and Reign of James I., 
additionally illustrated with 274 portraits and 
views, 271. 6s. History of Lambeth Palace, 
additionally illustrated with upwards of 270 
ortraits, &c., 221. 1s. Complete Work of Rem- 
randt, by Bode and Hofstede de Groot, 8 vols., 
1051. British Poets, Original Aldine Edition, 
53 vols., 651. Tennyson, Works, 20 vols., 15/. 15s. 
William Morris’s Complete Works, 30  vols., 
161. 16s. Swinburne’s Poetical and Prose Works, 
30 vols., 217. Thornton’s Don Juan, 2 vols., 181. 18s. 
Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack, complete set, 
19 vols., 291. 4s. Egan’s Boxiana, 5 vols., 16/7. 16s. 
Cocking and its Votaries, by S. A. T., 157. 15s. 
Dictionary of National Biography, with Errata, 
64 vols., 401. Baily’s Magazine, 1860-1901, 
76 vols., 161. 16s. Sporting Magazine, 1793-1870, 
and Index, 157 vols., perfect in every detail, 3361. 
Sporting Review, 1839-47, 18 vols., 201. New 
Sporting Magazine, 1831-46, 30 vols., 27l. 
Annals of Sporting and Fancy Gazette, complete 
to May, 1828, 13 vols., 1011. Pierce Egan’s 
Life in London and Finish to Life in London, 
2 vols., 501.; Real Life in London, 2 vols., 
301.; Real Life in Ireland, 267. Carey's Life in 
Paris, 261. Alken’s A Cockney’s Shooting Season 
in Suffolk, 211. Dr. Syntax in Search of the 
Picturesque, In Search of Consolation, and In 
Search of a Wife, 3 vols., 631. The English Spy, 
2 vols., 431. 1s. Alken’s National Sports of 
Great Britain, 691. 6s.; 141 Coloured Sketches, 
with 6 Original Drawings, in 1 vol., 1157. 10s. 
Portraits of the Winning Horses of the Great 
St. Leger and Derby Stakes, published by 8S. J 
Fuller, 5251. The Sporting Repository, 641. 1s. 
The total of the sale was 6,8301. 
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Literary Gossip. 


Mr. Rosert BripGes, who has been 
appointed Poet Laureate, has always 
been a careful and dignified artist, begin- 
ning with an Oxford reputation which 
has gradually widened. It is hardly to 
be expected, however, that the translator 
of ‘Eros and Psyche,’ and the distin- 
guished metrist who has given us of late 
years ‘ Poems in Classical Prosody,’ will 
have much appeal to the general public. 

In the latter section, for instance, the 
‘Peace Ode on Conclusion of the Boer 
War’ has as strong a note of indignation 
at defiance of “the country of Shake- 
speare ” as any patriot can desire, but its 
language and metre are not for the ‘“ man 
in the street.” It is Horatian in its 
close-packed phrases, and needs a scholar’s 
appreciation. 

THE TenTH ANNUAL HOLIDAY COURSE 
FOR FOREIGNERS arranged by the Uni- 
versity of London, and directed by Dr. 
Walter Rippmann, began last Monday, 
and will extend till August 9th. This 
course is well organized and attended, 
including several attractive lectures, be- 
sides entertainments and _ excursions. 
Thus students have the chance to see 
Harrow, Cambridge, and the architecture 
of Winchester, and in each case lectures 
are arranged to precede the visit. 


Dr. HensLtEY HENSON has accepted the 
position of Honorary Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Durham, and 
will direct the organization of an Honour 
School of Modern History there. 


Mr. H. B. WHEATLEY, whose erudition 
was recognized last June by the D.C.L. of 
Durham University, is at present busy on 
a full life of Pepys. 

Mr. JoHn Mvrray’s new announce- 
ments include ‘Cecil Rhodes: the Man 
and his Work,’ by Mr. Gordon Le Sueur, 
one of his private secretaries; ‘ Odds 
and Ends,’ the recollections and experi- 
ences of Sir Edward Chandos Leigh ; and 
‘The Life of Sir Frederick Weld,’ a 
pioneer and Premier in New Zealand, by 
Alice, Lady Lovat. 

Dr. Paget TOYNBEE has sent to press a 
‘Concise Dante Dictionary,’ based upon 
his ‘ Dictionary of Proper Names and 
Notable Matters in the Works of Dante,’ 
which was published in 1898, and has now 
for some time been out of print. The 
smaller work will be issued in a single 
volume, uniform with the ‘ Oxford Dante.’ 
The articles in the ‘ Dictionary ’ have been 
revised throughout, and a certain number 
of new ones have been added. 

Messrs. Hopper & StrovucHTon, who 
have taken over the publication of Mr. 
Ernest Thompson-Seton’s famous books 
on natural history, will publish this autumn 
the latest of them, entitled ‘My Adven- 
tures among the Wild Animals of the 
Yellowstone.’ 

Mr. Horace Smit, the well-known 
police magistrate, is about to issue 
through Messrs. Macmillan a further 
volume of his writings. 





It is entitled | 





‘Interludes (Sixth Series),’ and is de- 
scribed as consisting of “Two Essays, 
Stray Thoughts, and Some Verses.” 


Mr. Martin SECKER will start the pub- 
lication of the ‘ Complete Dramatic Works 
of Gerhart Hauptmann’ in September 
next. The translation of the plays for 
this definitive edition, which will be com- 
pleted in six volumes, has been carried 
out under the supervision of the author. 


THE lectures which Mr. Edwyn Bevan, 
author of ‘The House of Seleucus,’ 
delivered in Oxford during Hilary term 
for the Common University Fund, are 
to be published by the Oxford University 
Press shortly, with the title ‘ Stoics and 
Sceptics.’ The lectures made no pretence 
of being an exhaustive account of ancient 
Stoicism and Scepticism, but are of the 
nature of impressionist sketches. 

Mr. HinarRE BeEttoc has written a 
detailed historical commentary on the 
Bayeux Tapestry, to accompany a series 
of facsimile reproductions which will be 
published in book-form by Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus. 

The same publishers also announce an 
illustrated edition of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
delightful book ‘Under the Greenwood 
Tree.’ The pictures are by Mr. Keith 
Henderson, and will be reproduced in 
colour. 


‘A PILGRIMAGE OF BRITISH FARMING,’ 
which Mr. Murray is publishing for Mr. 
A. D. Hall, should be of exceptional 
interest, for there is no better authority 
than Mr. Hall on questions of soil and 
fertility. 

THE reminiscences of the Rev. Sir 
James Cameron Lees of St. Giles’s Cathe- 
dral, Edinburgh, which he was writing, 
with the assistance of his friend the Rev. 
Norman Maclean of 
time of his death, will be concluded by 





| by Rafael Sabatini, 16/ net. 


Glasgow, at the | 


the latter, and published in the autumn | 


by Messrs. James Nisbet. 
Amone the new volumes of “ The 
Home University Library’ to be issued 


next week are a ‘ History of Freedom of | 
Thought,’ by Prof. J. B. Bury ; * Ancient | 


Art and Ritual,’ by Miss Jane Harrison ; 
and ‘ The Writing of English,’ an analysis 
of literary structure and style, by Prof. 
W. T. Brewster. 


‘Pastimes IN Times Past,’ by Mr. 


O. Paul Monckton, will be published next | 
week by the West Strand Publishing Com- | 


pany. 
on the beginnings of various games, and 
will be illustrated by curious old prints. 

WE are sorry to notice the death of 
Mr. Henry Ernest Fanshawe, Fellow and 
late tutor of Corpus College, Cambridge, 
and in earlier years a successful *Varsity 
coach in classics. 

Miss Honnor Morten, who died on 
Friday week last, was distinguished in 
social reform, working on the old London 
School Board and in a London settlement 
for several years. Possessing considerable 
literary ability, she wrote several books 
on her two specialities—nursing and the 
care of children, and edited ‘ The Nurses’ 
Dictionary ’ in 1891. 


The book will consist of essays | 





AUGUST MAGAZINES. 


The Cornhill for August contains further instal- 
ments of ‘The Lost Tribes,’ by George A. Birming- 
ham, and ‘Thorley Weir,’ by Mr. *. F. Benson. 
A brief personal recollection of ‘ Alfred Lyttelton’ 
is contributed anonymously by a friend. Sir 
Frederick Kenyon writes ‘Of the Browning MSS.’ 
‘Dawn at Delhi,’ by Lieut.-Col. G. F. MacMunn, 
recalls two strongly contrasted scenes of empire. 
Sir Henry Lucy writes on ‘ Fanny Burney at Nor- 
bury Park,’ and Dr. S. Squire Sprigge on ‘The 
Medicine of Dickens.’ Short stories are ‘The 
Little Tinker ; or, Freewill and Adoption,’ by Miss 
Jane H. Findlater ; ‘ Father Michael > by Mr. John 
Barnett ; and ‘The Empty Berth,’ Miss Rose- 
Macaulay. Mr. Walter Frith contributes a dia- 
logue ‘In Piam Memoriam, G.B.’; and a letter 
from Mr. A. Garnham, ‘Farmer Jeremy : a Post- 
script,’ is a practical farmer’s note on Prof. L. P. 
Jacks’s ‘Farmer Jeremy,’ which appeared in the: 
July number. 


Harper's will contain: ‘Carlsbad the Cosmo-e 
politan, by Harrison Rhodes; ‘This is her 
Garden,’ a poem by Mildred Howells; ‘ On the 
Instalment Plan,’ a story by Corra Harris; ‘ The 
Iron Star,’ a story by Perceval Gibbon ; ‘ Atoms,’ 
by Sir William Ramsay; ‘ Day and Night,’ a 
poem by James Stephens; ‘The Imperturbable 
Duchess,’ a story by J. D. Beresford ; ‘ When,’ a 
poem by Ellen M. H. Gates; the continuation 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel, ‘The Coryston 
Family’; ‘ Folk-Song,’ a poem by Louis Un- 
termeyer; ‘The Thief of Fame,’ a story by 
Hermann Scheffauer; ‘On the Banks of the 
Jordan,’ by Stephen Graham ; ‘ Big Sister Solly,’ 
a story by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman; ‘ The 
Critical Bookstore,’ a story by W. D. Howells ; 
‘What makes a Story Great,’ by A. Maurice 
Low; ‘Summer in the City,’ a poem by Charles 
Hanson Towne; ‘Alma does for Herself,’ a 
story by Anne Ueland Taylor; ‘ A Naval Victory 
One Hundred Years ago,’ an account of the 
battle of Lake Erie, by Benson J. Lossing ; and 
* Youth’s Cross Roads,’ a story by Avery Abbotte 


SOME FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
JULY History and Biography. 


22 Torquemada and the Spanish Inquisition,. 
Stanley Paul 


22 The Vagabond Courtier, by Edith F. 
Cuthell, 2 vols., 24/ net. Stanley Paul. 
Fiction. 
22 The Power Behind, by M. P. Willcocks, 6/ 
od Hutchinson 

22 Sandy’s Love Affair, by S. R. Crockett, 6/ 
Hutchinson: 
22 In Cotton Wool, by W. B. Maxwell, New 
Edition, 1/ Hutchinson 


22 Calvary, by Rita, New Edition, 6d. 
Hutchinson 

22 The Split Peas, by Headon Hill, 6/ 
: Stanley Paul 
22 The Watered Garden, by Maud Stepney 
Rawson, 6/ Stanley Paul 
22 The Riding Master, by Dolf Wyllarde, New 
Edition, 1/ net. Stanley Paul 
22 Asenath of the Ford, by Rita, New Edition, 
6d. Stanley Paul 

26 Knockinscreen Days, by J. C. Clark, 6/ 

ethuen 
26 The Chink in the Armour, by Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes, New Edition, 2/ net. Methuen 
29 The Cheerful Knave, by E. Keble Howard, 
New Edition, 1/ net. Stanley Paul 
29 Paul’s Simplicode, by M. Levy, New Edition, 


1/ net. Stanley Paul 
General. 
Anglo-Indian Studies, by 8S. M. Mitra, 10/6 net. 
Longmans 
Studies from an Eastern Home, by Sister 


Nivedita, with a Prefatory Memoir by S. K.. 


Ratcliffe, 3/6 net. Longmans 
Science. 
22 Toadstools and Mushrooms of the Country- 
side, 5; Hutchinson 
Fine Arts. 


22 ABC of collecting Old Continental Pottery, 
by J. F. Blacker, 5/ net. Stanley Paul 
29 Famous Artists and their Models, by Dr. 
A. S. Rappoport, 16/ net. Stanley Paul 
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The Land of the Blue Poppy: Travels of 
a Naturalist in Eastern Tibet. By 
F. Kingdon Ward. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity | onl 


Durine 1911 Mr. Ward was employed by 
a horticultural firm to collect plants and 
seeds in the remote but prolific country 
on the Tibetan border of Yunnan. It 
lies north of Burma, east of the land of 
the Abors, known through Sir Hamilton 
Bower’s expedition, and of the unexplored 
part of the Brahmaputra between Lhasa 
and Sadiya, at the junction of the Lohit 
river. The land varies greatly in climate 
and rainfall: parts support profuse 
tropical vegetation, parts are dry and 
bare ; and, in addition, there are ranges 
of great hills which high up are covered 
with snow. Hence arctic and tropical 
plants are found, as well as those inter- 
mediate ; but, besides gathering speci- 
mens of these, the author has much that 
is interesting to tell about that little- 
known corner of the world which is the 
east end of the Himalaya, and which 
is traversed from north to south by the 
Irawadi, the Salween, and the Mekong, 
whilst the River of Golden Sand (Kin-sha 
or Yang-tze), after flowing parallel to the 
others, turns to the east, reaching the sea 
2.500 miles off near Shanghai. 


Here the author had employment as 
teacher at a public school, but when the 
offer of travel came he eagerly accepted 
it, and sailed for Penang and Rangoon. 
Thence he proceeded to Mandalay and 
Bhamo, where Cooper the Chinese traveller 
was murdered, and whence Margary 
started on his fatal journey. Eight stages 
in a north-easterly direction lies T’eng- 
yueh, where Mr. Ward halted for a time, 
and then by Tali-fu reached the Yang-tze, 
thus striking the upper waters of the river 
at whose mouth he had embarked some 
two and a half months before. 


His journeys were, for the most part. 
alongside the rivers, or across the dodab or 
divide between them. He had some hard 
work and privations such as travellers 
expect, but the general hospitality of 
the people and of the Chinese authorities 
through whose land he passed was re- 
markable. Even when his presence was 
distasteful, he succeeded in getting per- 
mission to go on. 


Variation in the vegetation of the main 
valleys led to consideration of their geo- 
logical differences and the forces which 
have moulded them. On this subject 
the author suggests that the region has 
been 


‘* subjected to terrific lateral pressure. either 
acting simultaneously from east and west, 
or more probably from one side only, the 
other side being crushed against an un- 
yielding barrier which, by preventing any 
actual movement of the mass so caught, has 
compelled it to ruckle up in parallel ridges 
as one might ruckle up a piece of cloth. This, 
indeed, is the appearance which the country 





presents, and a glance at the map of Asia 
will suggest a cause for this squeezing, 
namely, the proximity of the two great 
mountain ranges of Tibet, the Himalaya and 
the Trans-Himalaya, whose axes of uplift 
run east and west; and it is not impossible 
that the uplift of these stupendous ridges 
was accompanied by a slight lateral motion 
eastwards, jamming a comparatively narrow 
tract of country against an unyielding mass 
in Western China, and thus forcing it to 
occupy less space, which of course it could 
only do by throwing itself into folds at right 
angles to the direction from which the 
pressure was applied.” 


He further remarks that the Brahma- 
putra, from Tibet flowing east, was ob- 
structed by the most westerly range 
or barrier thus formed, and diverged to 
the south and west, whilst the Yang-tze, 
rising east of the last or most easterly 


ridge, after reaching a spot where the, 


effect of the squeezing was gone, escaped 
to the east. 


“But the Irrawaddy, Salween, and Me- 
kong, being caught right in the midst of 
the pinched area, maintained their south- 
ward direction throughout their courses.” 


As the author admits, this is hypothesis ; 
but what he says on the subject, and 
respecting the great differences of level— 
“* several hundreds of feet ’’—between the 
bed of the Yang-tze and that of the 
Mekong, which in turn is similarly higher 
than the Salween, deserves careful con- 
sideration. 


The remarks about sport and game 
generally are meagre, the subjects prob- 
ably possessing slender interest to Mr. 
Ward beyond his commissariat; he 
mentions speargrass with great respect, 
and finds the fundamental resources of a 
dak bungalow far inferior to those of the 
meanest Chinese inn. Appendix I. con- 
tains an incomplete list of plants col- 
lected, and Appendix II. a list of the small 
mammals identified and described by Mr. 
Oldfield Thomas. There is an Index, which 
might with advantage have been more 
comprehensive ; but the book as a whole 
is a useful contribution to our scanty 
knowledge of an interesting part of the 
world. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review). 


Brucker (E.), Zootocy, ‘Thresholds of 
Science,” 2/ net. Constable 
This series has a twofold object in view: 
to meet the need of those men and women 
who, for lack of opportunity or some other 
reason, have grown up in ignorance of the 
elementary laws of science; and to supply 
the rising generation with simple and at- 
tractive textbooks on the elements of science. 
The present volume is well designed to 
serve these ends. 


Harper (Merritt W.), Anrtmat HvusBanpry 
FOR ScHOOLS, 6/ net. Macmillan 

A compendium of useful knowledge about 
various domestic animals. The book is 
divided into five parts, concerned with 
horses, cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry 
respectively. Each part deals with the 
breeds, judging, feeding, and management 
of the creature which is its subject. Some 





of the details are applicable only to America, 
the author being a Professor at Cornell. 
There are a large number of illustrations, 
and examination papers are also included. 


Martineau (Alice), Taz HERBACEOUS GARDEN, 
with an Introduction by W. Robinson, 
7/6 net. Williams & Norgate 
The serious amateur of gardening divides 
the books on his subject into two classes— 
those which (whatever their literary charm) 
need no second reading, and the other kind 
which (containing useful information) must 
be placed on a handy shelf for gradual 
absorption. This book belongs to the latter 
class. The author writes plainly and straight- 
forwardly of what she obviously understands, 
and we only regret that she has not thought 
her work worthy of a better index. Several 
of the photographs are excellent, but there 
are two of the Eaton Hall garden which were 
surely inserted rather as warnings than 
examples. 


Powell (G. Harold), Co-oPpERATION IN AGRI- 
CULTURE, 6/6 net. Macmillan 
In this volume, which is one of the ‘‘ Rural 
Science Series,’”’ the author discusses the 
principles that underlie the organization and 
management of the American Co-operative 
Associations in Agriculture. The American 
co-operative movement, he says, is still 
in the formative stage, the principles not 
being properly understood. After discussing 
some of the legal questions involved, and 
the financing and management of such 
organizations in the light of his own experi- 
ence. he proceeds to illustrate the principles 
laid down by showing how they are applied 
to certain agricultural crops, such as animal 
and plant improvement, the handling of grain 
and dairy products, the distribution and 
sale of crops, and the purchase of supplies. 
The book provides a valuable contribution 
to a general study of the co-operative move- 
ment, besides being of particular interest to 
farmers. 


Roman Farm Management: the Treatises 
of Cato and Varro done into English, 
with Notes of Modern Instances, by a 
Virginia Farmer, 8/6 net. Macmillan 

A well-printed translation of the works of 
Cato and Varro on farming, plentifully anno- 
tated with modern comparisons and con- 
trasts. These are both instructive and 
entertaining. The author notes, for instance, 
with regard to the profits the people of Delos 
got out of poultry :— 

“© The market for chickens and eggs in the United 
States would doubtless astonish the people of Delos 
as much as the statistics do us (ipsa suas mirantur 
Gargara messes !). It is solemnly recorded that 
the American hen produces a billion and a quarter 
dozen eggs per annum, of a value greater than that 
of either the wheat or cotton crops, and yet there 
are many of us who cannot get our hens to lay more 
than a hundred eggs a year ! ” 








SOCIETIES. 


Foik-LorRE.—June 18.—Mr. R. R. Marett, 
President, in the chair.—Dr. Westermarck read 
a paper entitled ‘ The Moorish Conception of Holi- 
ness. The word baraka literally means “ bless- 
ing,” but may most appropriately be translated 
by the English word * holiness.” It is looked 
upon as a mysterious force, chiefly, though not 
exclusively, of a beneficial character, and in its 
highest form rendering the person possessed of it 
capable of performing miracles. The idea of the 
force is older than Mohammedanism, but it 
became closely associated with the new religion 
through the doctrine that /-baraka is a blessing 
from God. The highest degree of baruka is 
attributed to the Koran and the rites prescribed 
by Islam. The holiest man who ever lived was 
the Prophet Mohammed, and his baraka has been 
transmitted in various degrees to the strfa 
(shereefs), the descendants of his daughter in the 
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male line. The most highly venerated is the 
Srif of Wazzan, who is the object of pilgrimage 
from all parts of Northern Africa, and even from 
India, in order that his blessing may be obtained. 
The reigning Sultan is the head of another family, 
and is possessed of baraka, not only in this ca- 
pacity, but also as the vicegerent of God on 
earth. Upon this depends the welfare of the 
whole country. If his baraka is strong and un- 
polluted, everything prospers ; but if it deteriorates, 
troubles of all kinds follow. 

Besides the stirfa, there are other families, the 
descendants of saintly ancestors, whose baraka 
has in some degree been transmitted to them, but 
such persons are regarded as saints only in excep- 
tional cases, and form a religious nobility inferior 
to the strfa. 

The paper described how baraka may be 
transferred by a saint to other persons, some- 
times against the will, or without the knowledge, 
of its possessor; and how it may sometimes be 
acquired by inheritance, by extraordinary piety 
and devotion, and in other ways. The holy 
places also were referred to, the various ways in 
which they became holy, and how everything 
connected with a holy place has baraka. Under 
certain conditions holiness may be harmful to 
the individual, and may itself be polluted. It 
implies not only beneficial energy, but also a seed 
of evil. The conception of baraka is of funda- 
mental importance in the popular religion and 
magic of the Moors. There is only one other idea 
which may be said to compete with it, namely, 
the idea of evil influence. The chief attitude of 
a Moor in his relation to the supernatural shows 
itself in his endeavour to benefit by the good 
influences and to escape the evil. 

Mr. R. Lovett exhibited and described a 
collection of amulets for good luck in fishing 
used by fishermen on the coasts of the British 
Isles. Among these were a seed of Futada 
scandens, washed ashore by the Gulf Stream at 
North Uist ; holed stones from Kent, which were 
fixed to fishing-boats for good luck; a penny 
found in the stomach of a dog-fish on the Sussex 
coast, and nailed to the mast of a fishing-boat ; 
a kingfisher, an amulet for good weather, Sussex 
coast; milk-white stone from the North Sea, 
and water-worn coal from the Kentish coast ; 
a spider shell from the Lancashire coast, and 
ammonites from Kent; and an amulet to draw 
the fish to the nets from South Devon. In 
addition to the above were shown a fishing 
fetish, to lure the fish, from New Guinea; a seal 
fetish, to lure the seal, from Vancouver; a 
hunting fetish used by the Zuffric Indians; and 
«% mountaineer’s hat ornament from Switzerland, 
used at one time to bring luck in hunting. 





ARISTOTELIAN. —July 7.—Prof. G. Dawes 
Hicks, V.P., in the chair.—Dr. F. Aveling and 
Mr. J. Murray were elected Members.—Dr. 
A. Wolf read a paper on ‘ The Philosophy of 
Probability.’ The importance of statistical 
methods in science, and the tendency of recent 
philosophy to stress the plasticity and spon- 
taneity of nature, have given a new interest to 
the subject of probability. Probability, possi- 
bility, chance, and contingency are intimately 
connected concepts. Moreover, they are not 
unambiguous. What we mean by possibility 
and chance, e.g., depends on the kind of chance 
and possibility that we believe in; and this in 
turn depends on our philosophic outlook. That 
is why the problem has a philosophic interest, 
for in other respects it concerns the mathema- 
tician rather than the philosopher. The best 
way of considering its philosophical bearings 
is to consider several hypothetical views of 
nature, and to find out how each of them affects 
the concepts under discussion. There are three 
such hypotheses: (a) Complete indeterminism, 
the view that the world is so constituted that 
causality and uniformity have no place in it ; 
(6) Thoroughgoing determinism, the view that 
the elements of reality all stand in uniform 
relations, and that specific conditions uniformly 
determine specific results that cannot happen 
without them; (c) Partial determinism, the 
view that some parts of reality (inorganic 
things, e.g.) embody the principle of determinism, 
while others (say living organisms) are possessed 
of a certain amount of indeterminism, or spon- 
taneity. 

The paper was followed by a discussion, in 
which Dr. Schiller, Prof. Caldwell, and others 
took part. 
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The Archeological Survey of Nubia: 
Report for 1908-1909. By C. M. Firth. 
2 vols. (Cairo, Government Press.) 


THE due recording of the antiquities still 
to be found in Nubia is one of the most 
pressing necessities of Egyptology, inas- 
much as the raising of the Assuan Dam 





has already caused many of its temples | 


to be submerged, and by increasing the 
area of cultivation will sooner or later 
lead to the obliteration of its cemeteries. 
Hence the present volumes are welcome, 
the more so that their author has con- 
tinued in them the excellent chrono- 
logical arrangement instituted by Dr. 


Reisner, under whose general superin- | ae j 
| racts, and it is probable that this had some- 


tendence the work seems to have been 
carried out. The graves opened by the 
expedition ranged from the Predynastic 
to the Christian and Byzantine periods ; 
and, again following the system intro- 
duced by Dr. Reisner, every grave is 
recorded. They thus form a complete 
record of the burials in the district 
touched, which was mainly about Kosh- 
tamna and Gerf Husein. A volume of 
plates, in great part reproductions of photo- 
graphs taken by native photographers, 
together with a score of elaborate maps 
and plans, completes the report, the print- 
ing and get-up of which reflect great 
credit on the Government department 
by which it is turned out. 


One of the problems before the archzo- 
logist is to decide how the population 
of this very narrow part of the Nile 
Valley lived in former times. At the 
present day, as Mr. Firth says, the real 
industry of the Nubians is domestic 
service, nearly the whole able-bodied 
portion of the male population of Nubia 
transporting itself to Egypt during the 
winter as cooks or watchmen. Here 
they generally earn enough to live upon 
for the rest of the year, and the practice 
probably goes a long way back into his- 
tory. But it is extremely difficult to 
see how in early dynastic times Nubia 
can ever have afforded subsistence to 
a self-supporting population in a valley 
hemmed in by granite cliffs and sandy 
deserts, without shelter for game such as 
existed further north. Mr. Firth there- 
fore suggests that the settlers whose 
cemeteries we find there represent colo- 
nists sent or driven south of the Cataracts 
from Egypt proper, and this derives some 
colour from the comparatively late ap- 
pearance of Nubian culture. This, too, 
would partly account for the persistence 
up to a late date in Nubia of pottery 
and other things showing types in process 
of extinction in Egypt proper. To these 
settlers succeeded a race having many 
negro affinities, and, as this substitution 
took place suddenly, Mr. Firth thinks 
it may have been due to the invasion 
of Sneferu, the great king of the third 
Egyptian dynasty, whose deeds are re- 
corded on the Palermo Stone. It may 


be so, but it is evident that the negroes 
must have pressed into Nubia and have 
become firmly settled there some time 
before this invasion; and the attraction 
it had for them is not easy to account 
for. Thereafter Nubia was largely used 
by the Pharaohs as a recruiting ground 
for mercenaries, the blacks proving them- 
selves, then as now, much superior to the 
Egyptians as fighting men. 

With the accession to power of the 
Priests of Amen, however, and the con- 
sequent decline of Egyptian prosperity, 
a new centre of attraction seems to 
have drawn off part of the Nubian popu- 
lation. This was the rise of the Meroitic 
civilization, the relics of which Prof. 
Garstang is now exhibiting. In Ethiopia‘ 
the Nubians found a state Egyptian in 


| origin, but much more African in tendency 








than the kingdom north of the Cata- 


thing to do with the signs of increase 
in the Nubian population in Ptolemaic 
times. Later, when the Romans, after 
defeating the Ethiopians, withdrew their 
troops and definitely established their 
frontier at Assuan, Nubia _ received 
a fresh immigration in the shape of the 
Blemmyes, whom Mr. Firth describes 
as ‘the Hamitic tribes of the Eastern 
Desert,” and the ancestors of the Bisharin 
and Hadendowas of our own time. At 
any rate, they proved themselves capable 
of a good deal higher culture than the 
Nubians of pure or mixed negro blood, 
and even, as M. Revillout has shown, 
went the length of setting up a monarch 
of their own as “* autocrator,”’ or emperor 
over all Roman Africa. The conversion 
of the country to Christianity after 
Diocletian’s time seems to have turned 
the thoughts of the Nubians into another 
channel, and it is significant that with 
the advent of the new faith the burial 
customs of the Nubians reach what Mr. 
Firth describes as “ the lowest pitch of 
degradation.” Of the gradual—it must 
have been very gradual—decay of the 
new faith and its supplanting by the 
later one of Islam Mr. Firth seems to 
have found few traces. 

The whole work has been excellently 


done and recorded, and the plates of 
objects are most interesting. What 
will probably strike the Egyptolo- 


gist most in these is that, while the 
necklaces, scarabs, stone vases, mummy- 
wrappings, and coffins differ only very 
slightly from Egyptian types, the pottery 
in nearly every case is marked by 
peculiarities, slight indeed, but notable 
enough to make it recognizable almost 
at sight. The one exception is the black- 
mouthed polished red pot, particularly 
that of the so-called “* pan-grave ”’ type, 
which is common to Egypt and Nubia 
alike. The inference is irresistible that 
pottery, as the common art of the lower 
classes, was peculiarly a Nubian industry, 
and thatall the luxuries which the richer 
Nubians possessed were imported from 
Egypt or elsewhere. The means of sub- 
sistence of anything like a large popula- 
tion stil remains an unsolved question. 
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The Eleventh Dynasty Temple at Deir 
el- Bahari. Part Ill. By Edouard 
Naville and H. R. Hall. (Egypt Ex- 


ploration Fund.) 


In this volume Prof. Naville takes leave 
of Deir el-Bahari, on the excavation of 
which he laboured from 1892 to 1907. 
In his concluding words, “the end 
crowns the work,” and in the two magni- 
ficent temples that he has left standing 
out in the sun against the frowning cliffs 
opposite Luxor, where before there was 
only a heap of mounds, he has his own 
most enduring monument. His patience 
in continuing the work, in spite of repeated 
disappointments and of its barrenness 
in what are compendiously known as 
““museum objects,” should be a lesson 
to all those who think that Egyptian 
exploration is to be pursued in the spirit 
in which Sulla and Mummius looted 
Athens and Corinth; and that no anti- 
quities are worth finding except those 
which can be brought away. His success 
may also serve to show that scientific 
exploration still has its uses, and that 
the most hackneyed site in Egypt may 
contain treasures unsuspected by those 
who depend entirely on the interested 
efforts of native hands. We hope that 
the work on the Osireion on which Prof. 
Naville is now engaged will prove equally 
profitable. 

The present volume deals not with the 
great temple of Queen Hatshepsut called 
‘Holy of the Holies of Amon,” but 
with the smaller temple raised by one of 
the Mentuhoteps seven dynasties earlier, 
which the Queen’s architect Senmut took 
for his model. Its discovery, duly noted 
in The Atheneum at the time, forms one 
of the romances of Egyptology, and the 
problems it raised have by no means all 
been solved. Thus Kemsit, one of the Royal 
‘** Princesses ’’ or king’s favourites, whose 
tomb was found on this site, is generally 
depicted with a black face, and has, there- 
fore, been supposed to bea negress. But on 
one of the frescoes here shown from the wall 
of the tomb itself she appears of the usual 
light yellow tint, which Prof. Naville thinks 
due to a mistake on the part of the artist. 
It seems more likely that the lady drink- 
ing milk appearing on the west wall of the 
tomb is not the Princess at all, but merely 
a female attendant like those shown on 
the same wall, whom she resembles in 
dress and arrangement of hair. Nor is 
it exactly explained at whose shrine were 
placed the many votive offerings of much 
later date with the remains of which 
the courts of the Mentuhotep temple 
were filled, although Mr. Hall’s suggestion 
that they were made to the great goddess 
Hathor is probably correct. We may 
receive more light on such matters when, 
if ever, the history of the Eleventh 
Dynasty is unravelled. 

The votive statues to which Prof. 
Naville devotes a chapter all seem to 
belong to a much later period. Two of 
the most important are those of the vizier 
Paiseru, who flourished under Seti I. 
and his successor Rameses the Great, 
and who is here described as “ the royal 
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messenger of the North wind.” This 
title has not been found elsewhere, but 
it is suggested that it is equivalent to 
another which reads ‘‘ royal messenger of 
the pleasant breath,’ the north wind 
being, as most visitors to Egypt know, 
the cooling and refreshing breeze which 
alone makes existence there supportable 
during the hot season. Probably the 
title means something like the ‘* Angel 
of Peace,” and its possessor, whose tomb 
was found by Lepsius, seems to have been 
a ruler like Joseph. Other votive in- 
scriptions take us into the popular theo- 
logy of the time, among which is a granite 
stela containing a kind of litany to the 
gods. It was clearly engraved during 
the supremacy of Amon, but includes 
far older gods, such as Min of Koptos, 
“the lord of the sky”; Tum of Helio- 
polis, ** the lord of forms in all the places 
he likes, the great god, the first-born, the 
creator, when he wanders away it is 
not known where he is’’; Tefnut, ‘ the 
daughter of Ra, the mother, the queen of 
the two lands, hidden and concealed so 
that nobody may know it, queen of all 
the gods’’; and Qeb, “ the father of the 
gods, who gave birth to all beings, the 
only one, the divine, who hides himself.” 
In this tendency to attribute mysterious 
natures to all the gods, once material 
enough, whose attributes, unlike their 
names, had been forgotten by the priests, 
we may perhaps see the origin of mysti- 
cism in religion. It is paralleled by the 
hieroglyphics written by the priests of 
the Ptolemaic age, who thought to dis- 
guise their ignorance by using strange 
and unusual variants for the earlier word- 
signs. 
Mr. Hall’s contributions to this volume 
include a study of the statues of Senusrit, 
or Usirtesen III., three of which are 
in the British Museum. We are glad to 
notice that although he follows the lead 
of Berlin in thus altering a familiar name 
—an alteration which has the sanction 
of Sir Gaston Maspero—he does not yield 
to the latest vagary in calling it ‘ Sesos- 
tris.” On the other hand, he gives his 
adhesion to Prof. Sethe’s latest reading 
of the well-known suten bat table as 
insibya, which we think is a pity. The 
reading in question depends upon the 
transliteration of a cuneiform tablet found 
at Boghaz Keui, and is not yet sufficiently 
well settled to command universal alle- 
giance. Mr. Hall always writes with 
enthusiasm, and his chapter on the 
‘Smaller Objects’ brings into relief the 
way in which the worship of Hathor 
in her form of the Holy Cow must at 
one time have dominated all others at 
Deir el-Bahari. His study of the votive- 
cloths covered with a thin paste of 
plaster and scenes peculiar to her wor- 
ship is extremely interesting, and deals 
with, perhaps, the earliest type of the 
**moral pocket -handkerchief’’ known. 
Mr. Currelly also contributes a chapter 
on some of the smaller antiquities; and 
Madame Naville’s reproductions in colours 
of the paintings in the tomb of Kemsit 
are, as usual, perfect specimens of faithful 
and artistic work. 





BRITISH ARCH.ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Il. 


THE proceedings of the Congress were 
resumed on Thursday, the 10th inst. In the 
morning Magdalene College was visited under 
the guidance of Mr. S. Gaselee, who con- 
ducted the party to the Chapel, the Hall 
built for Buckingham College, a Benedictine 
hostel, the predecessor of Magdalene College, 
and the famous Bibliotheca Pepysiana. The 
‘““New Building.” as Pepys described the 
library, is a valuable example of Early Re- 
naissance architecture, and the books in 
their twelve oaken “presses”? recall many 
memories of the diarist. The inspection of 
the churches of St. Sepulchre and St. Benet 
occupied the rest of the morning; and the 
afternoon was spent in a motor excursion 
to the Fleam Dyke, described by Prof. 
McKenny Hughes, the churches of Hilders- 
ham and Balsham, and the Bartlow Hills, 
three interesting tumuli which have yielded 
some important Romano-British relics de- 
scribed in Archeologia. At Bartlow House 
the visitors were hospitably entertained by 
the Rev. C. H. Brocklebank. On the return 
journey a visit was paid to Wandlebury 
Camp. In the evening a meeting was held 
at the Lion Hotel, when a paper was 
read by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield on Stour- 
bridge Fair, which began its career in the 
reign of King John, and as late as the 
eighteenth century claimed to be the largest 
meeting of the kind in Europe. In the 
nineteenth it still provided grave dons 
with an occasion for jollity combined with 
ceremony. 

On Friday the tour of the colleges was 
resumed, and King’s, with its magnificent 
chapel, Queens’, Corpus Christi, and Peter- 
house were visited, as well as Little St. 
Mary’s Church. Some of the members 
inspected the great store of priceless early 
manuscripts in the library of Pembroke. 
In the afternoon the party travelled by 
train to Ely, where the Dean, Dr. Kirk- 
patrick, and Canon Stanton welcomed the 
Association, and discoursed upon the archi- 
tectural beauties of the Cathedral. Hospi- 
tality was afforded at the Deanery and_ the 
houses of the Canons, and then the members 
visited the Bishop’s Palace, where they were 
welcomed by the Bishop of Ely and Mrs. 
Chase. The Palace is a chequered red-brick 
building with stone facings, and was built 
by Bishop Alcock towards the close of the 
fifteenth century. One of its attractive 
features is the gallery erected by Bishop 
Goodrich, with an oriel window on which is 
engraved that bishop’s origina! draft of the 
** Duties.”” In the evening the Master of 
Trinity College and Mrs. Butler gave a 
reception at the Lodge, and much interest 
was shown in the portraits and other 
treasures. 

The morning of Saturday was employed 
in visiting the principal libraries and mu- 
seums of Cambridge under the guidance of 
expert professors and custodians, and then 
the work of the busy week was brought to 
a conclusion. 

The members will retain many pleasant 
memories of their visit to the University 
town. The thanks of the Association are 
due to the learned antiquaries and professors 
who devoted their time and energy to 
explaining and describing historic buildings 
and other treasures of antiquity; to those 
who so hospitably entertained its members; 
and especially to Archdeacon Cunningham, 
who as Congress Secretary contributed 
greatly to the success of the gathering. 
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Fine Art Gossip. 


Mr. JoHN Murray announces ‘ Chantilly 
in History and Art,’ by Madame J. P. 
Richter. This. the first English book on 
the treasures of the place, will be copiously 
illustrated. 


NeExtT sprinG Mr. Murray will publish the 
fifth and sixth volumes of the authorized 
new edition of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s 
‘ History of Painting,’ edited by Dr. Tancred 
Borenius. They deal with Umbrian masters 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and Sienese masters of the latter period. 


Messrs. STaNLEY PAUL announce in their 
“ABC” Series ‘The ABC of collecting 
Old Continental Pottery. by Mr. J. F. 
Blacker, with about 160 illustrations; and 
a Biographical Dictionary of Artists, cover- 
ing the ground from Giotto to the present 
day, and including a certain number of 
artists now alive, by Mr. Frank Rutter, the 
Curator of the Leeds Art Gallery. 


Aw elaborate catalogue is appearing this 
week in Paris of ‘ L’Ciuvre gravé et litho- 
graphié de Steinlen,’ by M. E. de Crauzat. 
The book includes 274 reproductions, and is 
issued in a limited edition. ‘ L’Ameuble- 
ment frangais au Grand Siécle,’ by M. 
Jacques Boulenger, the latest volume of the 
‘** Bibliothéque de l’Art décoratif,” is due 
next week. 

THE LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCH-£O- 
LocicaL Society are holding a general 
meeting at Oxted and Limpsfield next 
Saturday under the direction of Mr. Arthur 
Bonner. The churches of the district will 
be visited as well as De Tillons, an interesting 
house with work of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. 








THE SUTHERLAND PICTURES. 

MEssrs. CHRISTIE sold on Friday, the 11th 
inst., the following pictures, the property of the 
late Duke of Sutherland: P. Delaroche, The 
Earl of Strafford going to Execution, 378l. 
Philippe de Champaigne, Colbert, the famous 
Minister of Louis XIV., in dark-green cloak with 
white lace collar, holding a letter in his left hand, 
3151. Sir P. Lely, Queen Mary of Modena, wife 
of James II., in brown dress with white sleeves, 
holding a sprig of orange- blossom, 4201. N. 
Poussin, A Bacchante and a Satyr, with an infant 
Bacchanal under a big tree, 2521. Watteau, A 
Musical Party, 5671.; A Group of Figures, a 
pierrot and harlequin conversing with a lady 
holding a guitar; three other figures beyond, 
5251. P. F. Bissolo, The Holy Family, with 
St. Elizabeth, St. John, St. Peter, the Magdalen, 
and a female saint, in a landscape, 325l. 108. 
Francesco Parmigiano, Portrait of a Young Man, 
in crimson doublet and fur-trimmed robe, 5461. Il 
‘Tintoretto, Doge Marino Crimani, in robes, seated, 
7561. Titian, The Education of Cupid, 2941. 
P. Veronese, A Venetian Nobleman, in dark dress, 
kneeling ; behind him stands a bishop between 
two pillars, 1,050/.; Christ and the Disciples at 
Emmaus, with three attendants, and a negro page 
entering a door on the left, 1,417/. 10s. C. Decker, 
A Woody Landscape, with a monk on the left ; 
anglers and other figures in the foreground, 
2201. 10s. J. van Goyen, A View on the Beach at 
Scheveningen, a group of fisherfolk selling fish 
near a stranded boat, 4411. ; A View of Nimeguen, 
2311. Jan Hackaert, A View in the Woods at the 
Hague, with a hunting-party by Nicholas Hels 
Stockade, 4201. Rembrandt, Head of an Old 
Man, on panel, 1,0501. E. de Witte, A Fish- 
Market, 3991. <A. S. Coello, King Philip II. of 
Spain, in rich demi-suit of armour, white hose and 
shoes, 3151. Murillo, St. Justa, and St. Rufina (a 
pair), St. Justa wearing a F gnwt robe, and 
St. Rufina a green robe and purple mantle, 
2,3101. Velasquez, A Group of Travellers in- 
quiring their Way of a Beggar, 7561. F. Zur- 
baran, The Virgin and Child with St. John, the 
Virgin seated upon a ledge, holding the Infant 
Saviour, 525/.; St. Andrew, in brown habit, 
reading from a book, his cross behind him, 2731. 

A picture by Rembrandt of a Philosopher, in 
brown dress trimmed with fur, and red cap, 
the property of Mr. Eric Chaplin, fetched 399I. 

The total of the sale was 19,0911. 2s, 





MUSIC 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.] 


Boughton (Rutland), THe DreatH AND RE- 


1/ net. Reeves 

All things human are more or less open to 
criticism, and Mr. Boughton finds holes to 
pick in Triennial Festivals, and in those of 
a competitive character. But he offers also 
suggestions for improving them, some of 
which are practical and sensible. He in- 
dulges, however, in his pamphlet in sweep- 
ing statements which weaken his arguments. 
He describes, for instance, Mendelssohn’s 
‘Elijah,’ Costa’s ‘Naaman,’ and_ other 
works of the past as “ polite stuff.” ‘ Elijah ’ 
has had its day, yet in some ways it is still 
great ; the classification may suit ‘ Naaman,’ 
but not the earlier work. Then he is in favour 
of smaller festival choirs, but he finds the 
number of “singers with brains” strictly 
limited ; there is, then, surely more safety 
in numbers. Again, he maintains that the 
choir which can properly interpret “the 
Judaistie religion of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah’ 
will be quite unable to get at the heart 
of Bach’s ‘ Passion Music.’”’ If that be 
so, special choirs would have to be found 
for special works—an idea which may be 
described as Utopian. 

Vauzanges (Louis M.), L’EcrituRE DES 
MUSICIENS CELEBRES, EsSAI DE GRAPHO- 
LOGIE MUSICALE, 3fr. 50. Paris, Alean 

No constant student of handwriting will 
deny that there is something in graphology, 
but it is difficult to grant the soundness of 
all the indications which specialists get out 
of it. We have known, for instance, two 
people widely different in education and 
personality who wrote the same hand; and 
we know some cases which seem directly 
to contradict the principles stated in the 

‘Etude Analytique’ which begins this 

volume. Still, the forty-eight autographs 

reproduced here are of real interest, if we 
cannot deduce from them all that M. Vau- 
zanges does. He is passionately fond of 
music, and, perhaps, more apt to find good 
signs everywhere than an ordinary critic 
with no such prepossessions would be. We 
should be better satisfied with the pre- 
eminence of fine qualities in the writing of 
musicians if it was compared with a typical 
show of the writing of artists in other lines. 

For one thing, the musician has in the 

constant writing of notes a variation from 

the monotonous labour which may well en- 
feeble or obscure the hand of men of letters. 

The flourish which adds nothing essential 
to a signature does not belong to many 
great men, but is very frequent in actors. 

It seems to the present writer a pretty sure 

sign of vanity ; yet it turns up in the signa- 

ture of Haydn, who, according to the 
author, ‘‘ did not know pride,” and in that 
of Hérold, meaning in each case “ habilité 
en affaires.” Our experience does not 
endorse this deduction. Hérold’s flourish 
nearly encircles his name, and is fanci- 
fully taken to mean his desire to confine 
himself to the circle of his intimates. 
Wagner’s dual nature is said to be 
revealed in his hand. We discover that he 
was admirably fluent, at any rate. An 
interesting resemblance not mentioned here 
is that between the signatures of Shake- 
speare and Beethoven. Are the broken 





Gothic letters of the two masters—both, we 
imagine, betraying ill-health—signs 
supreme genius which, as yet, i be 
detection of graphology ? 
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Musical Gossip. 


‘Don GIOVANNI,’ performed at Covent 
Garden last Thursday week, had not been 
heard for four years. Mlle. Emmy Destinn 
was excellent as Donna Anna, and Miss 
Mignon Nevada proved a pleasing Zerlina. 


Madame Elsa Stralia, an Australian, is an 
SURRECTION OF THE MuvsIcAL FESTIVAL, 


intelligent singer, but she was apparently 
nervous. We must hear her again before 
judging of her powers. M. Rouard, from 
Brussels, was not a great Don, but one of 
considerable promise. The part, we believe, 
was new to him. He has a pleasant voice. 
Mr. McCormack, the Don Ottavio, is better 
as singer than as actor. But why did he 
let us hear both ‘ Dalla sua pace” and 
“Tl mio tesoro’’? The orchestral playing 
under Signor Polacco was most satisfactory. 

M. STRAVINSKy’s ballet ‘Le Sacre du 
Printemps’ was produced at Drury Lane 
yesterday week. We recently heard some 
orchestral pieces by Arnold Schénberg, in 
which we could not discover anvthing 
pleasant to the ear or even intelligible. 
M. Stravinsky’s music, if it may be so called, 
is a series of sounds still more unpleasant ; 
at times, indeed, one almost believed that 
M. Stravinsky, who in ‘ Petrouchka ’ showed 
his power as a composer and his skill in 
orchestration, was testing the credulity of 
the public. When Beethoven was told 
that one of his last quartets had not given 
satisfaction, he replied, ‘“‘ They will like it 
some day.” That day, if it ever arrive for 
M. Stravinsky, will, we believe, be a very 
distant one, when the great stage music of 
Mozart and Wagner has lost the magnetic 
power 1t now exerts. 

It is, justifiable, nay praiseworthy, to 
attempt to increase the resources of the 
art, and opposition may be expected, as 
was the case with all the great composers, 
from Bach to Strauss. These, however, 
along with something more or less new, 
always offer something in common with 
the art as practised by their predecessors, 

With regard to the stage spectacle of 
which M: Nijinsky is the creator, it is un- 
doubtedly weird, but some of the movements 
and gestures,in the primitive dances with 
which the ‘elemental men” consecrated 
spring were so peculiar as to be almost 
smile-compelling. 


Dr. STRAUSS has set a poem by Friedrich 
Riickert to music for four solo voices and 
a chorus: of sixteen mixed voices a cappella. 
It is entitled ‘ Deutsche Motette.’ 


In the history of ‘opéra comique ” 
André Ernest Grétry occupies an honourable 
place. Of the fifty operas which he wrote 
‘ Richard, Coeur de Lion,’ is regarded as the 
best, and, though produced 129 years ago, 
is still occasionally to be heard in France. 
Grétry died 100 years ago, and the house at 
Liége in which he was born has been pur- 
chased, and will be used as a museum. For 
some years past autographs, paintings, edi- 
tions of his works, and various souvenirs, 
in all 500 in number, had been collected by 
the late Director of the Conservatoire, 
Théodore Radoux, and temporarily placed 
there. The inauguration of the ‘“ Maison 
de Grétry.” as the museum is named, took 
place on Monday, the 7th inst. 


THE Parron’s Funp concert for the 
encouragement of British composers and 
executive artists took place on Tuesday 
evening at Queen’s Hall. Mr. A. von Ahn 
Carse’s Variations are fresh and clever, but 
a cut here and there would improve the 
work. There is also thought in an Orches- 
tral Fantasy by Mr. John Greenwood, but 
he seems loath to end the coda, and thus 
produces anticlimax. In Mr. Hubert Bath’s 
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symphonic poem ‘ The Visions of Hannele’ | next deals with Udal and his play. We are | “ John Masefield is the man of the hour, and the man of 
(after Gerhart Hauptmann) the orchestration | glad to see that he is disposed to take | ¢0-morrow too, in poetry and the pla ywriting craft.” 


is better than the melodramatic music, 
which is not suitable to the subject. Mr. 
Cedric Sharpe played Gernsheim’s ’Cello 
Concerto with skill and taste. The con- 
ductors were Sir Charles Stanford and the 
composers. 

Messrs. Cuatro & WIuNpUs have in 
preparation a volume to be called * The Art 
of Nijinsky,’ by Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, 
illustrated in colour by Miss Dorothy 
Mullock. The aim of the book is to appre- 
ciate the achievement of the famous dancer, 
both in its individual aspect and in its 
relation to the art of the ballet as a whole. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mox.-8 ~ Royal ra, Covent Garden. 
Mos. W > See Fri. Russian Opera, Drury Lave Theatre. 
Tves. Mis ca Leslie's Song Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review). 
Crosse (Gordon), THe Reticious Drama, 
** Arts of the Church ” Series, 1/6 net. 
Mowbray 
There is much food for thought in this 
admirably written little book. The con- 
nexion of drama with religion has been close 
from the earliest times, for the Church was 
not slow to realize the use of the arts as 
aids to worship and means of instruction. 
The miracle plays of mediwval times exer- 
cised an undoubted influence for good on 
the minds of the common people. During 
the prevalence of the Puritan spirit in 
England, however, everything connected 
with the stage was rigidly banned, as a 
thing evil and accursed. The modern 
revival of the religious drama is seen in 
the “ morality play’’ and the production 
of pieces religious in motive and spirit, of 
which the author quotes several examples. 


Gibson (Wilfrid Wilson), Darty Breap, 
3/6 net. Elkin Mathews 
These seventeen little dramas were origin- 
ally published in three volumes. They are 
now issued in one, with the addition of a 
new piece. 


Maquarie (Arthur), THe Harpy Kinepom, 
a Comedy in Three Acts, written in 
Blank Verse and Prose, 5/ net. Bickers 

Mr. Maquarie has, we are inclined to 
think, done better work than this, yet 
orn it is only when regarded in the 

ht of his previous achievements that 

- fails to please us. But to be candid, 
‘The Happy Kingdom’ has not the qualities 
of greatness, and there are lines which almost 
touch the margin of banality. Neverthe- 
less, we cannot deny it a certain measure of 
praise, nor refuse to acknowledge its dramatic 
possibilities. 

Ralph Roister Doister, with Introduction and 
Notes by Clarence Griffin Child, ‘* River- 
side Literature Series,’ 1/6 Harrap 

In addition to a text in modern spelling, 
with notes and glossary, Prof. Child has 
written an Introduction of considerable 
length, dealing with the origins of the modern 

English drama. He studies in turn the 

Miracle Play and Morality, the Interlude, the 

Farce and Ballad Play, and the French 

Farce. He then turns to the influence of the 

Classic Drama, of which he gives an ade- 

quate account. Its influence on the popular 

play was, however, really very small, and 





in England was confined, at the time of Udall, | 
to the schools and Universities. The author | 


sides against the tendency which sees in 
every use of the common stock of comedy a 
more or less open plagiarism. The plagiary- 
hunt of to-day is becoming as great a nuis- 
ance as the heresy-hunt of the past, and its 
discoveries are often of no more value. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


THOUGH somewhat out of their element 
in the Indian setting—the brogue was at 
times a little disconcerting—the Irish Players 
gave at the end of last week a pleasing 
rendering of Mr. Rabindranath Tagore’s 
two-act play ‘The Post Office. A young 
Indian lad, doomed to an early death, is 
forbidden to leave his adopted father’s 
house; but he is allowed to sit at the 
open window, and from this vantage-point 
gleans from the passers-by tidings of the 
great world which he is condemned never to 
see. The King’s Post Office has lately been 
built near by, and on hearing about it the 
boy is anxious to receive a letter, and, when 
he grows up, to be one of the king’s mes- 
sengers. Soon. however, he becomes too 
ill to sit at the window, and his friends 
gather round his bedside, telling him fan- 
tastic stories. One of them brings a latter 
for him from the king, and, his wish thus 
gratified, he dies happy. The simplicity and 
delicate fancy of the little piece give it an 
elusive charm. 

Miss Lilian Jagoe played the part of the 
boy with sympathy and perception, her 
performance being enhanced by the fact 
that she is the fortunate possessor of a 
beautiful voice. The other members of 
the cast had little chance of shining, though 
a word may be said for Miss Eithne Magee’s 
Flower Girl. 

The piece was followed by Synge’s ‘ The 
Well of the Saints,’ which we noticed in our 
issue of June 22nd, 1912. 

The Company’s season at the Court 
Theatre concluded on Saturday evening. 


On September Ist Miss Lillah McCarthy 
and Mr. Granville Barker will produce, at 
the St. James’s Theatre, ‘ Androcles and 
the Lion,’ a fable play by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw; and ‘The Harlequinade,’ contrived 
by Mr. Granville Barker, Mr. Dion Clayton 
Calthrop,. and Mr. Morton Stephenson, 
who between them should produce some- 
thing bright and notable. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—H. B. W.—J. M. H.—S. B.—P. T. 
—Received. 

Corrigendum.—No. 4472, p. 33, ‘Cockburn Records,’ in 
line 7 for ‘‘ Cockpen ” read Cockburn. 
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JOHN GALSWORTBRY. 


JOHN MASEFIELD’S NEW BOOKS. 
READY TO-DAY. 
Sir Ernest Shackleton carried to the South Pole a First 
Edition of this book. 
SALT WATER BALLADS. 
A Chiswick Press verbatim Reprint of this rare book 
Crown 8vo, 128 pp., 3s. 6d. net. 
A MAINSAIL HAUL. 
A Revised and pasty Enlarged Edition (nine new 
pieces added) of these famous sea yarns. Finely printed 
at the Chiswick Press, with a owen by JACK B. 
YEATS. Crown 8vo, 204 pp., 38. 6d. net. 
FOURTH THOUSAND. 
In the Press, uniform in size and price 
BALLADS AND POEMS. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 


BY THE LAUREATE. 

ODE FOR THE BICENTENARY COM- 
MEMORATION OF HENRY PURCELL. 
With Other Poems. By ROBERT BRIDGES. Fcap. 

8vo, 1s. net. (Shilling Garland. 
WILFRID WILSON GIBSON’S Latest Books, now ready. 
DAILY BREAD. The;FIR®BS. Book I.: ‘The 
Three Books now reprinted in | | Stone,’and other Tales. Book 11: 


The Ovens,’ and other Tales 
1 vol. (an additional Tale has | Book IIL: ‘The Hare.’ anc ee 
— added). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. | * Dina mage He my 
net each ; wrapper, 1s. net each. 
VIGO CABINET SERIES. NEW VOLUMES. 
Royal 16mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; wrapper, 1s. net. 
THE RED HORIz ° 
BrasGane cere ON, and Other Poems. By 
POEMS. By A. Seon FISHER. 


‘Mr. Fisher's work is arresti ne. He has in a sense arrived ; there 
is ease and accomplishment in his poetr 


Katuanrine Tyxan in the Bookmai 
GLIMPSES OF THE UNSEEN. a W. Rosen: 

[In a few days 

SAVILE SERIES. NEW VOLUMES. 
Demy 18mo, boards, 1s. net. 
8 

IMON DEAN, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
LYRICS. AN D OTHER VERSES. By GEORGE R: 


PIERS GAVESTON : a Prince’s Favouri A 
Drama. By WILLIAM GERARD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. = 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Cork Street, W. 








ALL BOOKS mentioned or advertised 
in this journal can be obtained 
at the lowest discount prices from 


THE TIMES 
BOOK CLUB 


LARGEST BOOKSHOP tn trae WORLD. 


Special Attention given to Orders from 
Clubs and Libraries at Home and Abroad. 


Enquiries Invited for Rare Books, First Editions, &c. 


Any of the following Lists sent free. 


Catalogue of Newly-Published Books. 


Catalogue of Second-hand and New Books at 
GREATLY REDUCED prices. 


Catalogue of The Best Books on all subjects 
at lowest cash prices. 


List of Six-Shilling Novels, new copies, at 
ONE SHILLING each. 


Catalogue of Books in Beautiful Bindings. 
Catalogue of Books in Foreign languages. 


List of Newspapers and Magazines with rates 
to all Parts of the World. 


Catalogue of Stationery and Library requisites, 
Bookbinding of every description. 
An Unequalled Circulating Library. 
(Particulars on application.) 


Free delivery within the United Kin 


om of parcels 
of books to the value of 





| 376 to 384, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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BRADSHAW’S 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


Full particulars respecting the following Schools are published Monthly in Bradshaw's Railway Guide for Great Britain and Ireland; or 
Prospectuses may be obtained from the Manager, Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





|" 
_ 





Inquiries as to Schools at Home or on the Continent will be answered free of charge. 
Particulars should be given of Locality, approximate Fees, Age, &ec. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. GIRLS’ SCHOOLS—(continued). 

ABBOTSHOLME.—ROCESTER, DERBYSHIRE. | LEE.—BURNT. ASH HILL, near BLACKHEATH. 

Pioneer School of New Education Movement. Modern High School for Girls, Education on modern lines. Pre- 

paration for all Exams. 

BANSTEAD.—ROSE HILL SCHOOL. 

Prep. for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Grounds 25 acres. | SEASCALE.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 

Efficient staff, including mistress for gymnastics and games. Houses 

BEDFORD.—MODERN SCHOOL. for Junior and Senior Girls. Fees from 631. 

For Professional, Commercial Life, and Engineering. Fees from | 

50 gns. \ 
BLACKHEATH.—CHRIST’S COLLEGE. DUAL SCHOOLS. 

Preparation for the Universities or Commerce. Fees from 53/. DOLLAR INSTITUTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Beautiful si ion, bracing cli " f a 
BOGNOR.—HOLYROOD HOUSE. eautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from 50/ 


Preparatory. Special care given to French and German. 


DOLLAR INSTITUTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (SUER). 


Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from 501. ; BRUGES, BELGIUM.—PEMBROKE SCHOOL. 


Thorough English education combined with languages. Fees from 50/. 
EASTBOURNE.—ALDRO SCHOOL. 


Prep. for Public Schools and Osborne. Playing ground, 5 acres. | 
Fees 100 gns. SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (GIRLS). 


a a | | BRUGES.—Old established PROTESTANT SCHOOL. 
Sound education at moderate fees. 39/. a year. Madame Bernier de Lutry, Quai St. Anne. Special facilities for 


FOLKESTONE.—FELTONFLEET. acquiring French and German. 


In best part of Folkestone. Prep. for Public Schools and Navy. | DORNHOLZHAUSEN, near HOMBURG.—VICTORIA COLLEGE. 


a. Founded by H.I.M. the late Empress Frederick of Germany. Home 


and educational establishment of the highest class. 
HARROGATE.—PANNAL ASH COLLEGE. 


11 acres of grounds, Thorough teaching. Fees from 42J. | DRESDEN.—19, LEUBNITZERSTRASSE. 


First-class Finishing School. Modern house, large grounds. Fees 


PANGBOURNE.—CLAYESMORE. from 75l. 


| 
‘« One of the pioneer schools of reformed methods of modern education.” | 
Beautiful premises and grounds. 


LAUSANNE.—LA BERGERONNETTE. 


Special facilities for languages, music, art, &c. Fees from 70 gns. 


RAMSGATE.—ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE. . 


Church of England Public School. Fine premises, grounds of 160 wm | LAUSANNE. —CHATEAU DES APENNINS. j 
and large University Staff. First-class Finishing School. Lessons by University and Conserva- 
toire Professors. 
SOUTHPORT.—MODERN SCHOOL. 
Classics, Languages, Commercial Subjects. Fees from 42 gns. VEVEY.—LES CHARMETTES. 


On the Lake of Geneva. Agreeable family life. All educational 
advantages. Fees 70/. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


EASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE. PRIVATE TUITION. 


High-class Ladies’ School. Special attention given to physical 


development and domestic training. LONDON.—20, WEST CORNWALL ROAD, 8.W. 


Universities. Engineering Schools. Few resident Pupils specially 
EDINBURGH.—STRATHEARN COLLEGE, GRANGE. prepared 


Private School of Cookery, Housekeeping, and all Domestic Arts. 
Diplomas and Certificates awarded. 


KINGSGATE (THANET).—BRONDESBURY. 
High-Class Ladies’ School. Specially built Premises with fine grounds. 





MANCHESTER.—254, OXFORD ROAD. 
Pennington’s, University Tutors. 


NORTH QUEENSFERRY, FIFE.—ST. MARGARET. 


Education on modern lines. Few Boys prepared for the Public Schools, 
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WARD, 


LOCK & CO’7S LIST 





POPULAR SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


At all Libraries and Booksellers 
THE OPENING DOOR JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


Mr. Forman treats a topical theme with characteristic fervour and charm. This new story 
will delight his admirers. 


LEILA AND HER LOVER MAX PEMBERTON 


‘** Leila and Her Lover’ will be found a thoroughly competent piece of work. The story is 
told with businesslike precision and lucidity ; the dialogue flows naturally ; the incidents are well 
managed ; the characters have individuality above mere types.”—Morning Post. 


EXPIATION E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


‘* Scene after scene thrills one ; the men characters are vigorous, the women charming. Equal to 
anything that Mr. Oppenheim has given us.”—Madame. 


THE RIVER OF STARS EDGAR WALLACE 


‘* Mr. Wallace is always vivid and vigorous, whether the scene is laid in the streets of London or 
in the depths of the tropical jungle.” —Scotsman. 


AVERNO BERTRAM MITFORD 


**Mr. Bertram Mitford’s breezy tales of adventure, and the imagination, first-hand knowledge of 
wild life, and clear description which have gained him so many readers in the past, are all present in 
his latest novel, ‘ Averno.’ ”— Scotsman. 


UNDER THE BLACK EAGLE A. W. MARCHMONT 


‘*One of those excitingly involved stories of Russian political intrigue which Mr. A. W. March- 
mont knows so well how to write. The story, full of incident and pr with characters, works up 
to a surprising and cleverly arranged climax.” —Daily Graphic. | 


MYSTERIES WM. LE QUEUX 


‘** As a recounter of stories of mingled mystery and adventure Mr. Le Queux is certainly among 
the best living writers.” —Athenewm. 


SOULS IN PAWN Fourth Edition LINDSAY RUSSELL 


‘* Lindsay Russell has proved herself a writer of no mean ability. The characters are drawn with 
sincerity and vigour ; the narrative holds our attention at every stage.” —Morning Post. 


UNTIL SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN L. G. MOBERLY 


One of its author’s best and most powerfully engrossing novels. 


THE HOUR GLASS MYSTERY HEADON HILL 


‘Mr. Headon Hill has given us some exceptionally fine fiction. ‘The Hour Glass Mystery’ adds 
to his reputation as a writer of rare power and dramatic ability. Itis one of those stories you remember 
when others are long since forgotten.” —IJrish Independent. 


LORD STRANLEIGH ABROAD ROBERT BARR 


“‘There is no more delightful companion in modern fiction than Mr. Robert Barr’s young Lord 
Stranleigh. He is very nearly as wonderful in his way as Sherlock Holmes might be if Sherlock 
Holmes had a sense of humour.”— Daily Hupress. 


THE SECOND CHANCE 


The author of ‘ The Vow’ and ‘ The Foundling ’ at his best. 


aucsr WINDSOR 


INCLUDES A LARGE INSTALMENT OF 


GERTRUDE PAGE’S NEW NOVEL 
‘THE PATHWAY,’ 


A POWERFUL STORY OF THE RHODESIAN LIFE OF TO-DAY. 
COMPLETE STORIES BY 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE | EDGAR WALLACE 
OC. G. D. ROBERTS JOHN BARNETT 
AND OTHER WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS 


CRICKET NOTABLE PORTRAIT GALLERY 
By J. E. RAPHAEL | OF FAMOUS PIANISTS 


17 BEAUTIFUL PICTURES, INCLUDING COLOURED PLATE 
BY SIR JOHN E. MILLAIS 


PAUL TRENT 








HOLIDAY GUIDES 


1s.net. ENGLAND & WALES. 
| Llandrindod Wells and 


Aldebureb-on-8 

e -on-sea 
oarena N. Wales 
and N. Wales 





C. 
and N.W. 
Bath, Wells, &c. 
Bettws-y-Coed and North 
Wales 


Bexhill, Battle, &. 
Bideford, Clovelly, &c. 
Bognor, Selsey, &c. 
Bournemouth, the New 
Forest, &c. 
Brecon and S. Wales 
Bridlington, Filey, &c. 
Bridport and 8.W. Dorset 
Brighton and Hove, &c. 
Broads, The, of Norfolk 
and Suffolk 
Broadstairs, Ramsgate, &c. 
Bude and N, Cornwall 
Budleigh Salterton, &c. 
Buxton, Dovedale, &c. 
Canterbury, Herne Bay, 
c. 


Cardiff and S. Wales 
and North 





Channel Islands, includes 
St. Malo, &c. 

Chichester, Bognor, &c. 

Clevedon, Wells, &c. 


Colwyn Bay and North | 


Wales 
Conway and N. Wales 
Criccieth and Cardigan Bay 
Cromer, Sheringham, &c. 
Dartmoor, Chagford, &c. 
Dawlish, Teignmouth, &c. 
Deal, Walmer, Sandwich 
Deven, to Calais, Boulogne, 

c 


Dovercourt, Felixstowe, 
c. 


Eastbourne, Seaford, &c. 

English Lake District 

Exeter, Sidmouth, &c. 

Exmouth and South-East 
Devon 

Falmouth and South Corn- 
wall 

Felixstowe, Harwich, &c. 

Filey, Bridlington, &c. 

Folkestone, to Boulogne, 
ae, 


Harrogate, Ripon, «&c. 
Hastings, St. Leonards, &c. 
Hereford and the Wye 
Valley 
Herne Bay, Ramsgate, &c. 
Hythe, Folkestone, &c. 
Tiracombe, Lundy Island, 
c. 


sle of Man 

isle of Wight | 
Leamington, Kenilworth 
isstlehampton, Worthing, 





Cc. 
Liverpool, Birkenhead, &ec. 


| Nottingham 


1s. net. 


Central Wales 
LlandudnoandNorth Wales 
idgnqelen. Corwen, Bala, 

Cc 


London and Environs 
Lowestoft and the Broads 
Lyme Regis, Weymouth, 


Cc. 

Lynton and Lynmouth, 
Minehead, &c. 

Malvern, Worcester, &c. 

Margate, Canterbury, &c. 

Matlock and South Derby- 
shire 

Minehead, Lynton, &c. 

Newquay, Boscastle, &c. 

and = the 
Dukeries 

Paigaton and S. Devon 

Penmaenmawr and North 
Wales 

Penzance, Scilly Isles, &c. 

Plymouth and South-West 
Devon 

Portsmouth, Southsea, &c. 

Pwllheli and Cardigan Bay 

Ramsgate, Canterbury, &c. 

Rhy] and North Wales 

Ripon, &c. 

Seaton, Sidmouth, &c. 

St. Ives and Western Corn- 
wall 

Scarborough, 
borough, &c. 

Sheringham, &c. 

Sherwood Forest, 
Dukeries, &c. 

Sidmouth and South-East 
Devon 

Southsea, Portsmouth, &c. 

Southwold, Aldeburgh 

Stratford-upon-Avon 

Swanage, Corfe, &c. 

Teignmouth, Dawlish, &c. 

Tenby and South Wales 

Thames, The: Putney to 
Cricklade 

Torquay. Paignton, Dart- 
mouth, &c. 

Towyn, Aberdovey, &c. 
Wales, North (V. Section). 
Llandudno, Chester, &c. 
Wales, North (S. Section). 

Aberystwyth, Shrewsbury, 


&e. 

Wales, South. Newport, 
Swansea, &c. 

Warwick, Leamington, 
Kenilworth 

Weston - super - Mare, 
Cheddar, Wells, &c. 

Weymouth, Dorchester, 
Swanage, &c. 

Whitby, Scarborough, &c. 

Worcester and District 

‘Weartiang, Littlehampton, 
te. 

Wrye Valley, from Source 
tu Mouth 

Yarmouth and the Broads 


Flam- 


the 


SCOTLAND 


Aberdeen and the Moray 
Firth Coast 

Edinburgh and Environs 

Glasgow and the Clyde, 
Burns’ Country, Dunoon, 
Arran, &c. 


Highlands and Islands. 

Inverness, Speyside, and 
the Moray Firth Coast 

Oban, Fort William, Iona, 
Staffa, and the Western 
Highlands 


IRELAND 


Antrim (County), 
rush, Giant’s Causeway, 
Donegal, &c. 

Belfast and District, &c. 


Port- 


Donegal Highlands, Bun- 
doran, Londonderry, &c. 
Dabita and County Wick- 

ow 


Cork, Glengariff, and the Hillerney and South-West 


South-West of Ireland 


Ireland 


HALF-CROWN HANDBOOKS 


Continental 
BELGIUM 
HOLLAND 
NORWAY 


PARIS & ENVIRONS | 


British 


ENGLISH LAKE DIS- 
|_ TRICT 


LONDON (with additional 
Maps and Complete Index 
to Streets) 


Also at 1s. with plan of| WORTH WALES (Nor- 


City only. 
SWITZERLAND 


thern and Southern Sec- 
tions combined) 
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